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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

CELEBRATED  APRIL  14  BY  PROCLAMATION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  21  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its 
session  of  May  7,  1930,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
Whereas,  it  would  be  desirable  to  recommend 
the  designation  of  a  date  which  should  be  observed 
as  “Pan  American  Day”  in  all  the  Republics  of 
America  and  which  should  be  established  as  a  com¬ 
memorative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  nations  and  the  voluntary  union  of  all 
in  one  continental  community; 

Whereas,  April  14th  is  the  date  on  which  the 
resolution  creating  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
adopted ; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves:  To  recommend  that  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  designate 
April  14th  as  “Pan  American  Day”  and , that  the 
national  flags  be  displayed  on  that  date. 
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PlHitoftrkph  by  llw^lpr  Studio. 


DK.  PKDKO  MARTINEZ  FRAGA 

AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  CI  BA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PEDRO  MARTINEZ  FRAGA 
AMBASSADOR  OF  CUBA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


On  January  30  of  this  year  the  Government  of  Cuba  appointed 
as  its  Ambassador  Extraordinary"  and  Plenipotentiary  in  the  United 
States  the  distinguislied  jurist,  writer  and  diplomat  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga,  who  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  March  11.  Dr.  Martinez  succeeds  Dr.  Guillermo 
Patterson  y  de  Jauregui,  who  was  transferred  to  a  similar  post  in 
Mexico. 

The  new  representative  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  was  horn  in 
Yaguajay,  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  on  September  29,  1898.  After 
graduating  in  law  from  the  University  of  Havana  in  1920,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  study  international  law  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
Cuban  authority  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  becoming 
private  secretary  to  this  eminent  jurist  when  the  latter  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

WTiile  Dr.  Martinez  was  still  a  student,  he  also  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  to  journalism,  contributing  to  important  Cuban  newspapers 
and  reviews. 

In  1919  Dr.  Martinez  attended  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles 
as  an  attache  of  the  Cuban  Delegation,  and  on  various  occasions  he 
was  secretary  of  his  country’s  delegations  to  international  congresses. 
.\mong  these  were  the  C’onference  of  Jurists  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1927,  and  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met  in  Havana 
the  following  year. 

In  1927  Dr.  Martinez  was  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  of  which  Dr.  James  Bromi  Scott  is  president,  and 
he  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Briarcliff  session  of  the  Institut 
ile  Droit  International.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cuban  Society  of 
International  Law  and  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Rei'ista  de 
Derecho  Internacional,  published  in  Havana. 

From  1931  to  1933  he  represented  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  in 
the  Cuban  Congress.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary'  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary'  to  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  a  post  that  he  filled  until  January'  1,  1936,  when  he 
assumed  the  same  duties  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  still  in  London 
when  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Ignited  States. 

The  new  Ambassador  also  occupies  the  chair  of  his  country  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion. 
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Photograph  by  Ilarria  A  Ewinr. 

ELIHU  ROOT,  1845-1937. 


Jurist,  Secretary  <if  War,  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  the  Governini;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  Senator  from  the  State  of  N'ew  York,  Eiihu  Root  devoted  wellniith  three  score  years  to  the  public 
service.  This  photograph  was  taken  while  Mr.  Root  was  Senator,  1909-15. 


ELIHU  ROOT— 

HIS  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

President,  American  Institute  of  International  Law;  secretary  and  trustee,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace;  fires  ident,  Institut  de  Droit  International;  president,  American  Society 
of  International  Law;  etc. 

Ox  the  7th  day  of  February  of  the  present  year,  Elihu  Root 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  City  of  New  York,  witliin  eight  days  of 
completing  ninety-two  years,  of  which  wellnigh  threescore  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  at  the  bar,  as  SecretarA'  of  War,  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the  (ioverning  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  eA'en  after  liis  withdrawal  from  official  life  he  remained 
deeply  interested  in  public  affairs,  in  continental  affairs — ^whether 
of  Europe  or  of  xVmerica  -and  especially  in  the  deA'elopment  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  in  the  preserv’ation  of  peace  through  the  adnimistration 
t)f  justice — whether  by  conference,  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement. 

Especially  outstanding  were  his  appreciation  of  and  Ids  services 
to  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  the  United  States.  Greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Latin  America  as  he  was,  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State 
wished  to  raise-  and  did  raise  -the  standard  of  his  country’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Latin  America.  He  was  likewise  interested  in  equally 
adequate  representation  of  the  Latin  American  States  in  the  United 
States,  and  during  Mr.  Root’s  Secretaiyship  of  State  Latin  America 
was  more  adequately  represented  than  in  any  previous  period  of 
American  lustoiy’.  The  great  Latin  American  exemplar  of  the  new 
Pan  Americanism,  in  Mr.  Root’s  view — and  in  our  own — -was  Mr. 
Xabuco  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Root  was  anxious  tliat  the  newly  created  Pan  American  Union — 
already  established  in  the  United  States— shoidd  have  a  home  in 
the  City  of  Washington  worthy  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  their  representatives.  He  therefore  secured  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  Palace 
of  the  Americas  now  stainls,  the  Palace  itself  being  due  to  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  been  a  delegate. of  the  United 
States  to  the  fii-st  of  the  Pan  American  Conferences. 

To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  Mr.  Root 
secured  the  ix)stponement  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference 
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fixMii  lOOl)  to  1907,  in  order  that  the  lueetinjr  of  the  Tlhrd  Pan 
American  Conference  which  had  been  arrangced  for  1906  should 
he  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  planned.  It  was  so  held,  Mr.  Root 
attended  the  conference  in  person,  and,  having  been  appointed  its 
honorar>’  president,  he  delivered  a  notable  and  noble  address  at 
the  opening  session,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  tenets  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  in  terms  which  have  not  been,  and  we  believe  can  never  be, 
exceeded  in  grace,  in  dignity  and  in  understanding  of  the  American 
commonwealths. 

Mr.  Root  was  anxious  that  the  disputes  arising  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Reiniblics,  and  often  terminating  in  a  resort  to  arms,  should  be 
settled  by  justice,  w-ithout  resort  to  force,  as  is  the  case  in  disputes 
arising  between  the  States  of  the  I’nited  States.  In  the  latter  case. 
State  sues  State  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cnited  States  just  as 
individual  sues  individual  in  a  municipal  court.  Mr.  Root  there¬ 
fore  proposed  the  establislunent  of  a  court  for  the  five  Central 
American  States  which  should  do  for  the  Central  American  Republics 
what  the  Supreme  Court  does  for  the  Cnited  States.  It  was  Ids 
feeling  that  should  the  Central  American  Court  succeed  on  a  small 
scale,  it  would  furnish  a  precedent  for  an  Inter- American  Court 
wluch  should  include  all  of  the  Latin  American  States  desiring  to  be 
parties  to  its  creation.  Therefore  a  project  for  a  Central  American 
Court  was  favorably  considered;  through  Mr.  Root’s  energy  it  was 
approved  by  the  five  Central  American  Republics,  the  text  of  the 
document  being  signed  in  the  then  home  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion, 
which  later  became  and  still  is  the  Wasldngton  home  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Each  of  the  five  Central 
American  Republics  had  a  representativ'e  on  the  court,  wluch,  in  the 
decade  of  its  existence,  rendered  a  number  of  admirable  decisions. 
The  court  itself  had  been  established  for  a  periotl  of  ten  years,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  tlds  jieriod  in  1917  it 
passed  out  of  existence  because  of  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the 
(lovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Rut  Mr.  Root’s  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  American  States 
was  not  coidined  to  the  Western  World,  lie  observed  that  there 
was  only  one  of  the  American  Republics  represented  by  its  delegates 
in  the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference  which  met  in  1899.  Mr.  Root 
was  aware  that  tliis  was  no  discourtesy  to  Latin  America,  although 
it  might  easily  have  been  so  considered.  The  fact  was  that  Nicholas 
II,  CV.ar  of  Russia,  had  invited  to  the  conference  only  the  delegates 
of  countries  represented  at  St.  Petersburg — then  the  capital  of  the 
vast  Russian  Empire.  The  Latin  American  countries  so  rejiresented 
were  only  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Root,  however,  was  uiiMdlling 
to  have  the  United  States  take  part  in  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
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HON.  ELinr  ROOT,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE 
THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  1906. 

Mr.  R(x)t  stands  in  the  center  of  the  front  row,  on  the  steits  of  the  Yisconde  de  Silva  Palace,  which  the 
Hrazilian  Oovernment  placed  at  his  disposal.  On  his  right  is  Baron  Rio  Branco,  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  whose  name  will  always  be  revereil  in  the  history  of  arbitration,  and  on  Mr.  Root’s 
ieft  his  "dear  and  noble  friend”  Dr.  Joatiuim  Nabuco.  then  Amha.ssador  of  Brazii  in  the  United  States. 
.\t  the  opening  .session  of  this  conference  \fr.  Root  delivere<l  a  memorable  address. 


('onferenoe-  wliioh  eventually  met  in  1907 — unless  all  of  the  Anieri- 
oan  Kepublics  were  invited.  They  were  so  iiiA-ited,  and,  with  the 
excejition  of  Costa  Rica  (which  did  not  send  a  delegate)  and  Hon¬ 
duras  (whose  delegate  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  discussions), 
the  Kepublics  of  the  Western  World  were  fully  represented  at  this 
first  of  world  conferences. 

Mr.  Root  was  very  deeply  interested  in  developing  the  rule  of  law 
which  all  of  the  American  Kepublics,  including  the  United  States, 
should  ajjply  in  their  international  relations  and,  having  observed 
the  results  attained  by  the  InHtitut  de  Droit  International  through  its 
resolutions  and  declarations — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  a  codi¬ 
fication  of  the  subjects  treated — he  was  of  the  opinion  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  International  Law  should  be  founded,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  do  for  the  American  Republics  what  the  European 
Institute  was  doing  primarily  for' Europe. 
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Tlierefore  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  came  int». 
being  on  Cohimbus  Day,  Octo'oer  12,  1912,  on  the  basis  of  equal  but 
unofficial  representation  of  all  the  American  States.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  January  1916,  simultaneously 
with  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  Mr.  Root 
accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  institute,  Mr.  Alejandro 
Alvarez,  distinguished  publicist  of  Chile,  the  secretaryship,  and  the 
speaker  the  presidency. 

Referring  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  Mr.  Root  declared  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  delivered  on  April 
27,  1916,  that  it  had  been  established  “not  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  American  intennitional  law  to  be  distinguished  from 
general  international  law,  but  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  special 
American  views  upon  international  questions;  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  American  republics  may  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  insist 
upon  and  press  forward  the  development  of  particidar  principles  in 
the  law;  that  there  are  varieties  of  opinion  upon  such  subjects  which 
it  may  be  \iseful  to  subject  to  common  discussion  and  comparison  of 
views;  that  the  promotion  of  the  habit  of  thinking  broadly  and  inter¬ 
nationally  and  not  narrowly  or  locally,  and  a  knowledge  in  each 
country  of  the  points  of  view  and  habits  of  thought  of  each  other 
countr\",  will  make  all  the  American  states  more  useful  members  of 
the  family  of  nations,  more  considerate,  more  tolerant  of  differences 
of  opinion,  and  more  conscious  of  the  international  duties  which  are 
correlative  to  international  rights”.' 

In  short,  the  American  Institute  was  to  be,  as  Mr.  Root  had 
observed  on  a  previous  occasion,  “an  institution  for  the  expression  and 
effectuation  of  the  good  will  and  love  of  peace  and  sense  of  justice  of 
all  the  American  countries  with  relation  to  each  other”.* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  such  great  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  American  Institute  that  no  less  a  person  than  the  Honorable 
Charles  Evans  Hughes— at  the  time  Secretarv’  of  State,  later  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague, 
and,  later  still,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States 
(a  position  which  he  still  holds),  requested  the  American  Institute  to 
prepare  a  series  of  projects  dealing  with  important  phases  of  inter¬ 
national  law  which  should  be  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  consideration.  The  American  Institute  complied  with  this  request 
and  Secretaiy’  Hughes  presented  personally  to  the  Governing  Board 

‘  /'rofrcdmi;*  of  the  American  Soeietti  of  International  l.air  (Washington,  1916),  pp.  2-3. 

•  .\(l(iress  of  Deceniher  .30, 191.5.  at  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  Carnegie  Kndowment’s  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  I.aw  to  delegates  attending  Section  VI  of  the  .Second  Pan  American  ScientiOc  Congress,  and  to 
members  of  various  societies,  printed  in  Miecelloneouii  Addrettee  bg  Klihu  Root,  collected  and  edited  by 
Robert  Bacon  and  J.  B.  Scott  (Cambridge.  Mass.,  1917),  p.  29S. 
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of  tlie  Pan  American  Union  the  tliirty  projects  prepared  by  the 
American  Institute,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  these  projects  have 
iieen  the  basis  of  subsequent  discussion  in  the  various  Pan  American 
Conferences  in  matters  of  international  law. 

In  his  own  country,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Hoot  is  regarded 
as  the  outstanding  statesman  of  our  day  and  generation,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  was  looked  upon  during  his  secretaryship  of 
State  and  afterwards  as  not  only  the  outstanding  statesman  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  American  continent;  and  although  there  are 
many  activities  on  his  part  which  would  justify  us  in  considering  him 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Pan  Americans,  we  must  here 
content  ourselves  with  three  quotations  from  his  Latin  American 
addresses. 

The  first  is  from  an  adtlress  delivered  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State:* 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except  our  own; 
for  no  sovereifuity  except  sovereiRiity  over  ourst'lves.  We  deem  the  indeiK'ndencc 
and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  mcmlx'r  of  the  family  of  nations 
entitled  to  as  much  resjK'ct  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire;  and  we  deem  the 
observance  of  that  resix,“ct  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges  or  powers  that 
we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  Republic.  We  wish  to  increase  our 
prosjjerity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit;  but 
our  conception  of  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and 
profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to  hell)  all  friends  to  a  common  prosi)erity  and  a  common 
growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together. 

The  second  is  from  Secretary  Root’s  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  building  for  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 
on  May  11,  190S:* 

It  is  too  much  to  cxi)cct  that  there  will  not  be  controversies  between  American 
nations  to  whose  desire  for  harmony  we  now  Ix'ar  witness;  but  to  every  controversy 
will  apply  the  truth  that  there  are  no  international  controversies  so  serious  that 
they  cannot  l)e  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire  peaceable  settlement, 
while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so  trifling  that  they  cannot  be  made  the 
occasion  of  war  if  either  party  rc'ally  desires  war.  The  matters  in  dispute  Ix'twecn 
nations  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  everything. 

In  bis  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  the  Americas  on 
April  20,  1910,  Senator  Root  said®  that  the  building,  however  beau¬ 
tiful,  was  more  important  “as  the  sj’inbol,  the  ever-present  reminder, 
the  perpetual  assertion,  of  unity,  of  common  interest  and  purpose  and 
hope  among  all  the  republics.  This  building  is  a  confession  of 
faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  an 
ideal.  ...” 

•  Latin  Amfrica  and  thr  United  .\ddresses  by  Elihu  Root,  collected  and  edited  by  Robert  Bacon 

and  J.  B.  Scott  (Cambridfte,  Mass.,  1917),  p.  10. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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This  bust,  the  Rift  of  a  group  of  residents  of  New  York  headed  by  General  Charles  E.  Sherrill,  stands  in  the 
oHice  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  In  Mr.  Root’s  citpacity  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union,  he  renilere<i  distinguished  service  to  all  the  Republics 
of  America,  and  was  then  and  later  the  outstanding  statesman  of  the  American  continent. 


\ 
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In  the  second  punigraph  of  this  brief  statement  of  Mr.  Root’s  l*an 
Americanism,  we  ventured  a  reference  to  Mr.  Xabuco  as  the  “great 
Latin  American  exemplar  of  the  new  Pan  Americanism.”  This  was 
Mr.  Root’s  view,  and  in  his  closing  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the 
I’alace  of  the  Americas,  he  said:  ® 

One  voice  that  should  have  spoken  here  today  is  silent,  but  many  of  us  can¬ 
not  forget  or  cease  to  mourn  and  to  honor  our  dear  and  noble  friend,  Joaquim 
Nabuco.  .  .  .  No  beriison  ean  Ik?  pronounced  upon  this  great  institution  .so 
rich  in  promise  for  its  future  as  the  wish  that  his  ennobling  memory  may  endure 
and  his  civilizing  spirit  may  control  in  the  councils  of  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics. 

And  speaking  in  the  first  person,  I  seem  to  hear  across  the  years 
the  echo  of  Mr.  Root’s  voice  paying  generous  and  felicitous  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Joacpiim  Xabuco,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hojre 
that  the  “ennobling  memory”  of  Elihu  Root  maj*  likewise  endure 
and  that  “his  civilizing  spirit  may  control  in  the  councils  of  the 
International  I'nion  of  American  Republics.’’ 

•  Ibid.,  p.  'TM. 
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JUSTINIANO  ALLENDE  POSSE 

President  of  the  ?{ational  Highway  Board 

1.  THE  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  the  niiittor  of  highways,  Ar<;eutina  has  had  an  evolution  very 
similar  to  that  of  other  American  countries.  The  first  roads  were  the 
tracks  utilized  by  the  post  and  by  carts  that  looked  for  dry  routes 
and  practicable  fords.  Shortly  after  independence  was  declared  in 
1810,  several  opportune  decrees  demonstrated  the  vision  of  the  men 
who  were  he<rinning  to  govern  our  free  country,  which  was  greatly  in 
need  of  better  communications. 

Progress  was  slight  because  the  demand  was  small,  but  when  towns 
and  cities  increased  in  number  and  production  rose,  the  national 
Government,  the  provincial  governments,  and  the  municipalities  tried 
to  im|)rove  the  roads  to  permit  the  transit  of  the  few  vehicles.  But 
proportionately  with  greater  effort  in  this  field  and  increased  national 
prosperity,  the  first  railway  lines,  which  were  being  e.xtended  ra])idly 
and  connecting  the  towns  situated  along  the  roads,  were  making  these 
routes  less  necessary,  since  the  new  means  of  communication  was  well 
adapted  to  the  broad  Argentine  plains.  Gonsequently,  roads  were 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  while  railways  transported  passengers  and 
freight.  The  roads  leading  to  the  stations,  which  performed  the  essen¬ 
tial  function  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  products  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  were  the  only  ones  kept  up  until  the  first  automobiles  gave  rise 
to  the  presentation  of  various  proposals  for  a  highway  law,  although 
isolated  budget  items  for  highway  construction  showed  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  oflicials  or  satisfied  local  necessities  without  a  definite  plan. 

Therefore  until  1930  little  effective  work  had  been  accomplished  on 
national  highways.  The  ()30,000  automobiles  imported  into  Argen¬ 
tina  up  to  that  time  were  an  important  factor  in  forming  an  atmos- 
|)here  i)ropitious  to  highway  improvement,  not  only  because  their 
diffusion  throughout  the  entire  country  originated  constant  demands 
for  better  roads,  but  also  because  they  created  a  new  activity,  even 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  through  the  installation  of 
machine  shops,  automobile  associations  and  agencies,  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions,  or  branches  of  importing  houses.  Thousands  of  men  were 
employed  in  the  automotive  and  allied  industries,  and  all  of  them  were 
converted  into  champions  of  good  roads. 

l.!0448— lltill.  -1^ - 1!  ^05 
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A  fortunate  initiative  caused  tlie  enterprises  producing  and  selling 
gasoline  to  agree  that  year  to  form  a  good  roads  fund,  obtained  by  a 
contribution  of  two  centavos  per  liter.  The  construction  of  the  first 
bard-paved  roads  demonstrated  to  the  country,  which  at  that  time 
was  still  somewhat  incredulous,  the  possibility  of  transforming  its 
civic  life  by  means  of  a  network  of  liighways  that  would  join  all  the 
populated  centers,  carrying  to  each  news  of  the  others’  progress  and 
their  desire  to  prosper,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitating  transportation 
and  benefiting  the  national  economy.  This  was  a  beginning.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  present  administration,  in  1932,  to  pass  the  national 
highway  law  which,  in  addition  to  creating  a  national  system  of 
highways,  established  a  system  of  Federal  aid  so  as  to  unite  the  effort 
of  the  provinces  with  that  of  the  central  government,  thus  insuring 
the  annual  investment  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  pesos  in  high¬ 
way  construction.  The  funds  are  obtained  in  large  part  from  a  tax 
of  seven  centavos  per  liter  on  gasoline. 

By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  14  i)rovinces  created 
permanent  technical  bureaus  of  an  autonomous  character,  which 
began  to  work  with  great  enthusiasm  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
bureau,  urged  on  by  the  incessant  requests  of  the  cities,  which  in  a 
short  time  grasped  the  idea  of  how  great  a  transformation  would  he 
wrought  in  Argentine  economic  life  as  soon  as  a  vast  network  of  roads 
could  he  used  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  work  has  been  done  me¬ 
thodically  since  the  beginning,  for  the  ex])erience  of  other  countries 
with  im])ortant  highway  organizations  has  served  us  as  an  example. 
Therefore  a  study  was  first  made  of  the  highway  system,  its  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  interests  that  each  road  would  serve,  and  then  the  type 
of  construction  was  planned,  in  order  that  bids  shoidd  he  let  on  a 
sound  basis  and  the  work  proceed  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  minimum  time,  even  though  in  a  modest  manner,  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  as  far  as  appro])riations  would  permit. 

Following  this  ])rocedure,  we  have  drawn  up  plans  for  a  system 
embracing  3(),00()  miles  of  exclusively  national  roads,  that  is,  a  system 
not  including  the  roads  constructed  with  Federal  aid.  This  net¬ 
work,  which  covers  the  entire  country,  will  place  the  large  producing 
areas  in  communication  with  the  cities,  the  seaports  and  neighboring 
countries,  and  will  he  su])])lemented  hj*  a  system  of  provincial  roads 
nearly  ()0(),00()  miles  in  length,  the  construction  of  which  will  take 
decades,  because  neither  present  traffic  nor  ])opulation  would  justify 
the  immense  task  of  building  them,  nor  would  ])resent  resources 
pennit  it. 

Of  the  one  hundred  million  i)esos '  which  are  annually  invested  in 
roads,  thirty  million  are  used  for  the  national  system,  which  is  depend- 

•  The  i)es<i  at  present  evchanire  equals  SO.'iS. 
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THE  KOAl)  TO  CHILE 


One  of  the  routes  proposett  for  the  ran  American  Hiiiliway  is  the  international  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Chile  throuRh  the  historic  Cspallata  Pass.  Li>iier:  \  curve  on  the  road  Itetween  .''an  Martin  and 
Palmira  in  Afendora  Province.  Lower:  In  the  mountainous  region  of  Mendoza. 
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ent  upon  the  central  (loverninent.  The  balance  is  intended  for 
Federal  assistance,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  appropriations  wbicb 
the  Provinces  are  niakiii};  from  their  own  revenues. 

Hut  the  nation  has  fonned  a  vast  jdan,  wbicb  will  mean  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  300, 000, 000  pesos,  for  the  speedy  construction  of  22,237 
miles  of  roads,  wbicb  sboidd  be  tinisbed  by  the  middle  of  1938,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  grading  and  drainage,  nearly  300,000  cidverts,  and  other 
construction,  wbicb  includes  231  large  bridges,  with  a  total  length 
of  69,777  feet,  almost  all  of  them  concrete,  others  with  metal  sections 
and  some  constructed  with  local  timber.  The  majority  of  the  bridges 
will  have  roadways  20  feet  in  width;  this  width  is  reduced  to  10  feet 
only  on  the  routes  where  there  is  not  much  traflic,  and  necessary 
provision  has  been  made  for  widening  when  it  becomes  advisable. 
Two  thousand  twenty-two  miles  of  roads  previously  constructed 
shoidd  he  added  to  the  network  of  the  new  ])lan,  thus  giving  a  total 
for  the  national  system  of  24,259  miles. 

Of  this  network  of  roads  745  miles  will  be  paved  with  concrete; 
1,118  surfaced  with  asphalt;  2,113  with  macadam  and  gravel  and 
3,772  with  crushed  stone,  sand,  and  other  substances,  using  the  most 
modem  technical  procedure;  7,748  miles  in  all  are  being  paved  at 
the  present  time.  There  will  remain  16,511  miles  of  dirt  roads, 
graded  and  provided  with  cidverts  and  bridges,  which  will  not  be 
paved  immediately  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  but  all  of  them  are 
surveyed  according  to  the  latest  engineering  jiractices.  The  only 
limitations  are  imposed  by  the  small  amount  of  traffic  and  scanty  funds. 

The  provincial  governments  have  under  their  charge  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  an  extensive  system  of  secondary  roads. 
Nearly  186,999  miles  of  roads  have  been  approved  and  are  being 
further  considered;  of  these  27,9()()  miles  have  been  economically 
surfaced  and  enjoy  permanent  maintenance. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  program  developed  by  the  Highway  Bureau, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Provinces.  The  engineers  of  the  bureau 
made  their  surveys  by  going  through  the  country  armed  with  abun¬ 
dant  infonnation,  which  allowed  them  to  iilan  all  the  work  with  a 
view  both  to  immediate  necessities  and  to  the  future  of  the  nation. 
The  bureau  operates  in  coordination  with  the  14  provincial  organ¬ 
izations  and,  as  the  roads  are  gradually  delivered  to  jnihlic  service, 
new  horizons  open  and  the  hojies  of  rural  dwellers  for  assured  highway 
transportation  are  reborn. 

II.  PAN  AMERICAN  ROUTES 

The  Highwaj'  Bureau  has  not  only  considered  the  problem  of 
interior  communications,  that  is,  the  solution  of  the  problem  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  but  in  order  to  comply  with  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Pan  American  Congresses,  expressing  the  desire  of  each  nation 
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to  increase  coniiminieations  with  neijrhhorinj;  nations,  tlie  bureau  has 
planned  a  system  of  international  highways,  the  importance  of  which 
can  be  judged  when  the  American  Republics  draw  closer  together  in 
fact  and  when  to  the  spiritual  community  of  the  present  there  are 
added  more  extensive  economic  and  social  relations,  strengthened  by 
the  continuous  and  fruitful  interchange  of  ])assengers  and  goods. 

It  was  noted,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  if  a  Pan  American 
highway  were  an  aspiration  of  all  America,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
by  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  bordering  on  various  frieiully 
countries,  needed  to  create  a  system  of  international  highways, 
because  with  the  years  these  routes  would  be  used  to  reach  out 
towards  the  whole  continent. 

By  jireferetice,  we  were  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  high¬ 
way  to  Washington,  via  the  Pacific  coast.  This  road,  the  length  of 
which  from  Buenos  Aires  will  be  ll,8r)0  miles,  can  follow  two  possible 
routes;  one  across  the  north  of  Argentina,  through  Bolivia,  and  the 
other  west  from  liuenos  Aires,  crossing  ('Idle.  Both  roads  are  in 
active  construction  in  our  country. 

The  road  to  Bolivia  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  of  the  urban 
centers  through  which  it  runs.  It  begins  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  is  2,")()0,()00  inhabitants;  it  goes  to  Rosario,  which  has 
.j0(),0()()  inhabitants;  it  then  passes  to  ('drdoba,  with  2')(),()()0  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  jiroceeds  to  Santiago  del  Kstero  with  :i(),()()()  inhabitants, 
thence  contimnng  to  Tucuman,  which  has  i:i0,()0()  inhabitants,  and 
to  Salta,  whose  population  is  3r),()0().  From  Salta  it  goes  on  to  dujuy, 
which  has  a  population  of  1(),()()(),  and  from  there  it  extends  to  Bolivia, 
via  Yacuiha.  Its  length  in  Argentina  is  1,323  miles;  it  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  3,937  feet  at  Jujuy  and  descends  to  2,3()9  feet  at  Yacuiha, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  neighboring  country. 

When  the  great  Inter-American  ('onference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  met  in  Buenos  Aires  last  December,  the  work  on  this  road 
was  well  advanced.  We  then  opened  2‘)0  miles  of  concrete  pavement 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  and  in  April  1937,  280  miles  more, 
from  Rosario  to  Cordoba  will  be  finished.  The  stretch  from  there  to 
.lujuy,  now  under  construction,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1937. 
Bridges  and  other  construction  will  be  com|)leted  on  this  road,  and  it 
will  receive  a  low-cost  surfacing,  suitable  to  the  terrain  and  the  usual 
amount  of  traffic. 

In  all,  the  highway  will  have  930  miles  of  roa<ls  paved  more  or  less 
expensively,  and  37")  miles  of  fii-st-grade  roads  that  can  be  travelled 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  will  remain  unbuilt  only  a  bridge  with 
a  span  of  1,310  feet  over  the  Dulce  River,  opposite  Rfo  Hondo.  Its 
place  will  be  taken  temporarily  by  a  public  ferry. 

In  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  the  above-mentioned  route  will  pass 
through  the  lowlands,  1,310  feet  above  sea  level,  ascend  to  Sucre  at 
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S,‘):i()  feet  and  utilize  tlie  existing;  road  from  Oruro,  at  r2,lo0  feet,  to 
La  Paz  and  the  Desajruadero  River  on  the  Lake  Titicaea  boundary 
witli  Peru.  Its  length  in  Bolivian  territory  will  be  020  miles,  and  its 
maximum  altitude  13,780  feet  above  sea  level.  This  road,  according 
to  my  best  information,  is  partially  under  construction  and  many  of 
its  sections  already  exist,  although  perhaps  in  a  rough  condition. 

This  Pan  American  route  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  C\)n(|uest. 
In  its  greater  part  it  coincides  with  the  one  followed  by  the  Spaniards 
who  descended  from  Upper  Peru,  crossed  the  Andes  and  ruled 
('drdoba  and  Tucuman. 


of  thi*  National  Hichway  Buar.l  of  Arii^nliiia. 

THE  lU  F.XOS  AIKKS-KOSAKIO  niOUWAY. 

Sinn*  the  ujienini:  of  2.'>ll  miles  of  pavetl  hiuliway  to  Kosario  in  Deremtier  last,  work  is  being  pushed  with 
the  objective  of  completing  the  road  as  far  as  Jujiiy  b>  the  end  of  ItOT. 

The  other  Pan  American  road,  which  runs  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Chile  through  the  cities  of  San  Luis  and  Mendoza,  is  identical  with 
the  route  taken  by  (Jeneral  Jose  de  San  Martin,  when  in  1818  he 
crossed  the  Andes  with  his  army  and  compiered  the  Spaniards  in 
Chile  and  Upper  Peru.  This  route  crosses  the  Andes  through  the 
Uspallata  Pass,  13,120  feet  high,  where  the  statue  of  (dirist  the 
Redeemer  is  the  symbol  of  peace.  Thence  it  descends  on  the  Chilean 
side  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  from  where  it  must. run  northward 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  the  085  miles  of  this  highway  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Men¬ 
doza,  about  a  third  has  been  paved.  The  rest  of  the  road  will  have 
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surfacing  of  a  superior  type  or  of  average  cost,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  traffic  and  of  the  terrain.  From  Mendoza  on,  the 
Andes  are  scaled  by  a  daring  mountain  road,  which  is  passable  for 
only  five  or  six  montbs  of  the  year,  since  the  heavy  snowfall  im¬ 
pedes  travel  during  the  winter.  This  inconvenience  can  be  overcome 
if  it  is  possible  to  utilize  for  vebicular  traffic  the  present  tunnel 
on  the  Transandine  Railway,  which  pierces  the  range  from  Las 
(^ievas,  in  Argentine  territory,  to  C'aracoles,  a  town  in  (’hile.  At 
present  a  few  trains  weekly  use  this  tunnel,  which  is  r),2o0  feet  long 
and  13  feet  wide,  that  is  to  say,  amply  large  for  the  transit  of  vehicles. 

It  would  be  |K)ssible  to  establish  permanent  mixed  transit  under  very 
satisfactory  conditions. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  form  Chilean  engineers  will  solve  their 
problem,  but  we  believe  that  in  that  country  the  snow  presents  greater 
difficulties  than  in  Argentina. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  decide  which  of  these  two  routes  of 
an  international  character — via  Chile  or  via  Bolivia — is  the  better  for 
Pan  American  service,  but  we  consider  that  the  winter  crossing  of  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Andes  to  C'hile  will  always  be  somewhat  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  point  out  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  high  Bolivian  plateau,  but  the  latter  route  will  be  open  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Looking  at  the  problem  from  an  Argentine  point  of 
view,  we  may  add  that  our  country  is  especially  interested  in  feasible 
permanent  communication  with  both  Chile  and  Bolivia;  therefore  we 
have  decided  upon  the  immediate  construction  of  both  routes.  A\'e 
only  hope  that  our  neighboring  countries,  with  which  we  are  united 
by  close  friendship,  may  cooperate  with  erpial  enthusiasm  in  this 
means  of  communication. 

Argentina  is  also  engaged  in  the  construction  of  two  other  Pan 
American  highways,  intetuled  to  unite  our  country  with  Brazil  and 
Paragviay. 

The  first  of  these  roads,  the  construction  of  which  we  are  actively 
carrying  on,  starts  at  Buem)s  Aires  and  goes  to  (leneral  Criburu, 
where  it  crosses  the  Parana  River,  25  miles  wide,  then,  after  passing 
through  Puerto  C'onstanza,  continues  along  the  bank  of  the  Uruguay 
River,  crosses  the  Mocoreta,  and  comes  to  Paso  de  los  Libres,  480 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  Uruguay- 
ana,  a  Brazilian  town  1,240  miles  from  Rio  de  daneiro,  via  Sao  Paulo. 

This  route  requires  the  crossing  of  the  Parana  River,  which  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  new  ferry  service,  ecpiipped  with  all  kinds  of 
comforts  for  the  traveler,  which  transports  automobiles  and  trucks 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  From  here  a  new  road  has  been  opened  through 
a  difficult  stretch  of  70  miles  in  the  wide  delta  of  the  Parana,  which 
from  an  engineeiing  viewpoint  was  unexplored,  and  which  has 
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Courteny  of  the  National  Mixhway  Boar«i  of  Arcentina« 


KN  HOCTE  TO  BOLIVIA. 

Of  ureal  iini>ortance  is  the  international  road  to  the  Bolivian  frontier.  Upiter:  Bridge  over  the  Saif  River, 
in  Tucuniiin  Province.  Lower:  Near  Rio  Pie<iras,  Salta  Province. 


T  H  K  V  A  X  A  M  K  H  I  C  A  X  I'  X  I  O  X 


r(*(iuired  the  construction  of  42  bridges  with  a  total  span  of  2,370  feet; 
Inter  (lualeguaychu  is  reached,  and  further  on  Concordia  and  Paso  de 
los  I^ilu-es,  by  a  road — already  entirely  constructed  or  under  active 
construction — which  will  cross  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  C’orrientes  by  35  concrete  bridges 
totaling  7,000  feet  in  length.  This  road  will  have  a  low-cost  surface 
in  the  most  traveled  sections  and  the  rest  will  be  an  excellent  dirt 


t'ourleny  of  Ifie  National  Htahway  Boanl  of  Arttontin; 


THE  IXTER- 
-XATIOXAI.  nionwAY 
TO  rniLE. 

of  this  tmnsHntline  route, 
part  has  been  paveil,  and 
the  balanre  surfaceti,  with 
due  consideration  for  traf¬ 
fic  requirements. 


rojid  with  ])roper  grading,  cidverts,  etc.  The  Uruguay  River  will  be 
crossed  by  an  internatiomd  bridge  of  concrete  for  the  ndlway  and  for 
vehicles,  which  should  shortly  be  planned. 

The  highway'  tmiting  Buenos  .Vires  with  .Vsuncidn,  the  capital  of 
J*araguay,  passes  through  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  .Tusto.  Thus 
far  it  is  a  good  modern  road  of  concrete,  420  miles  long.  From  San 
Justo  to  its  northern  end  all  the  culverts,  bridges,  etc.,  have  been 
built.  Some  of  tbe  bridges  are  of  concrete,  others  of  metal  atid  still 
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others  of  wood.  Under  construction  is  tlie  whole  length  of  the  dirt 
road,  properly  surveyed  and  graded,  which  crosses  the  numerous 
rivulets  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Argentine  Chaco,  passes  through  Resis- 
teiicia,  crosses  the  Bermejo  River  and  the  immense  basin  known  as 
p]stero  Bellaco,  goes  through  the  city  of  Formosa  and  ends  at  Clorinda, 
935  miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  For  the  crossing  of  the  Paraguay  River 
there  should  be  a  permanent  ferry  service,  which  will  recpiire  a  small 
investment.  Argentina  expects  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Paraguayan  authorities  concerning  this  ferry. 

Finally,  we  should  refer  to  our  connection  with  Uruguay,  which 
will  he  realized  by  means  of  a  ferry  system  tiniting  Buenos  Aires  with 
Colonia.  From  this  place  our  neighboring  country  has  constructed 
a  magnilicent  concrete  highway,  110  miles  long,  to  Montevideo. 

!  At  i)resent  the  foreign  offices  of  tbe  two  countries  are  considering 
the  i)rovisions  of  a  convention  which  will  permit  the  establishment 
i  of  regular,  ])ermanent  and  economical  ferry  services  between  Buenos 
‘  Aires  and  Uolonia. 

This  brief  sketch  demonstrates  that  Argentina  is  ending  the  problem 
of  its  Jhin  American  highways,  which  will  be  entirely  finisbed  in  1938, 
thus  realizing  the  old  national  aspiration  of  establishing  a  link  by 
road  with  tbe  other  countries  of  South  America. 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  Argentinians  to  make  a  direct  trip  by 
highway  to  the  capitals  of  all  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way  ])ossible  in 
the  rapid  execution  of  this  magnificent  gesture  of  Pan  American 
!  friendshij).  It  will  be  our  pride  to  complete  our  part  of  this  labor 
of  peace,  friendsbip  and  fraternal  union. 
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CASA  AI.VAKAIK).  COAYACAN.  MEXICO. 

The  fuvixle  of  Ciuia  Al\  urailo  is  ('onsi<lere<l  ouc  of  llie  best  examples  of  M<H)rish  inOuence  on  Mexican  colonial  architecture.  The  leiteiid  runs  that  it  was  built  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado 

in  lA21e  hut  modern  opinion  i!i  (hnt  it  wtut  erertetl  ulNHit  the  en<l  of  the  17th  centurv. 


MEXICAN  MOTIF-CASA  ALVARADO 

W.  P.  FLOWER 

Thk  luune  of  Aivarjuio,  wovtMi  into  tlie  drama  of  the  eouquest  of 
Mexico,  still  liiifrei’s  in  the  historical  traditions  of  a  house  in  Mexico 
City  which  has  stood  for  more  than  two  centuries  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Spanish  colonial  architecture  on  the  American  continent. 

Baron  von  Ilumholdt  called  Mexico  “The  City  of  Palaces",  but  only 
a  very  few  of  these  stately  homes  still  exist  as  mute  evidence  of  the 
splendor  and  ostentatious  luxury  in  which  their  occupants,  the 
distinjruished  Ket'wreft,  lived  during  the  country’s  colonial  period. 

Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Casa  Alvarado,  situated  in  the 
nearby  village  of  C’oyoacan.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  a  master 
builder  rather  than  an  architect;  for  its  general  dis|)osition  might  he 
considered  irregular.  Yet  it  contains  picturescjue  adaptations  of 
motifs  from  the  hanxpie  Renaissance  period  of  Spain  at  the  time 
when  Moorish  influence  was  at  its  height.  The  main  triumph  of  the 
builders,  however,  lies  neither  in  ])lan,  decoration  nor  faga<le,  hut  in 
the  satisfying  and  restful  contrast  of  the  prevailing  soft  reds  and 
greys  of  the  massive  walls  and  the  pavements  with  the  rich  greens  of 
tropical  foliage  abounding  in  and  arouml  the  house. 

Many  descriptions  of  Mexico  City  and  its  houses  and  gardens  list 
Casa  Alvarado  as  once  the  home  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  valiant  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  llernan  (’ortes,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  hut  the  passage  of 
years  hais  enveloped  the  house  in  legends  concerning  its  true  origin. 
Contemporary  authorities  on  Mexican  history  disi)ute  the  widely 
accei)ted  theory  that  it  was  built  by  Alvarado,  although  he  did  live 
in  (’oyoaci'in  between  lo'il  and  1522,  when  the  village  was  C’ortes’ 
lieachjuarters  following  the  capture  of  the  ancient  Aztec  capital,  now 
Mexico  C'ity.  Historical  facts  point  to  the  house  having  been  con¬ 
structed  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  a  descendant  either 
of  Alvarado  or  of  an  Indian  baptized  by  the  conquerors,  who  may 
have  taken  the  lieutenant’s  name. 

Adobe,  lime  plaster  and  tezontle  a  red  stone  native  to  Mexico 
were  used  by  tbe  buildei's,  wbo  a|)parently  worked  out  their  owm  ideas 
of  architectural  design  to  fit  the  scope  of  the  coarse  materials  then 
available.  While  still  retaining  the  baroque  influence  and  romantic 
feeling,  Mexican  buildings  have  an  originality  and  a  complete  freedom 
of  interpretation  that  provides  a  genuinely  national  architecture, 
wholly  individual  and  with  a  warm  and  peisonal  flavor  all  its  own. 
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TIIK  MAIN  PATIO  OK  CASA 
AlA'AKADO. 

The  stone  pavement,  worn  by  the  elements 
to  a  delicate  iiray,  offsets  the  soft  red  and 
creams  of  the  enclosinR  walls,  A  series  of 
diminishini!  arches  evemplifies  the  archi- 
te<‘tural  irremilarities  which  lend  chartn 
to  the  old  house. 


MEXICAN  MOTIF 


Casa  Alvarado's  atlherence  to  these  general  native  characteristics 
and  the  univei-sal  belief  that  it  was  built  by  a  supei  ior  artisan  probably 
explain  the  irregularities  in  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  sixteen- 
room  house.  Four  patios  and  five  terraces  lend  a  delightful  open 
effect  to  a  well  thought-out  axial  relationship  of  the  main  entrance, 
the  principal  patio,  and  a  magnificent  garden  beyond.  Yet  a  visitor 
is  soon  struck  by  the  various  deviations  from  a  classical  or  conventional 
style.  Notable  among  these  are  the  decreasing  size  of  the  spans  of  the 
arches  of  the  main  patio,  the  failure  to  center  the  windows  of  rooms  on 
the  second  story  in  relation  to  the  arches  of  the  corridor,  and  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  north  side  corridor  overlooking  the  central  patio,  probably 
to  make  it  appear  longer,  although  it  may  have  resulted  from  a  change 
in  plans  while  the  house  was  under  construction.  These  and  other 
lesser  incongruities  have  added  charm  and  liveableness  to  Casa  Al¬ 
varado  even  though  it  may  not  observe  architectural  standards 
throughout. 

Though  located  in  a  tropical  latitude,  Mexico  City  is  pleasantly 
cool  because  of  its  high  altitude.  Central  heating  is  hardly  known; 
hence  the  sun  is  sought  after,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  C^isa’s 
numerous  patios  and  open  terraces.  Isolated  from  the  main  jiart  of 
the  house  is  a  s])acious  second-floor  dining-room  over  the  servants’ 
cpiartei's  of  six  I'ooms,  at  the  end  of  a  long  front  terrace.  A  chapel 
probably  occujiied  this  space  originally,  for  early  colonial  ])ractice 
reipiired  that  these  places  of  private  worshi]),  while  an  integral  part  of 
every  large  house  of  the  ])ei-iod,  should  be  set  aside  from  the  actual 
living  (piarters. 

(\isaft  .seiiorialeK,  the  houses  of  ])ersons  of  wealth  and  high  degree, 
reflected  the  life  and  customs  of  their  times  much  as  did  the  mansions 
of  the  unhurried  ante-bellum  South.  Casa  Alvarado  is  ranked  by 
leading  Mexican  architects  as  having  great  merit  among  the  few  of  its 
kind  that  remain  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Built  for  the  ages,  it  is 
spacious,  with  thirty-inch  walls,  generally  skillful  in  jiroportions,  rich 
in  oniamentation,  grandiose  in  interior  yet  jiossessing  complete  repose. 

The  ornamentation  of  this  seignorial  resilience  is  not  only  typical 
of  its  era  but  also  has  a  lasting  beauty.  Its  facade,  admittedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  elements,  apjieai's  to  have  been 
the  result  of  considerable  study  in  contrast  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
house.  The  mass  relationship  of  the  two-story  part  to  the  entrance  of 
the  one-story  element  is  well  thought  out;  and  the  Moorish  influence 
is  very  evident  in  the  interlocking  pattern  of  contrasting  Cohn’s  of 
soft  red  and  gray  completely  covering  the  fagade  in  oriental  tracery. 
On  this  background  of  Moorish  design  the  windows,  main  entrance, 
and  service  door  are  accentuated  in  typical  Renaissance  manner;  while 
the  cornice  and  the  niche  built  over  the  main  doorway  to  hold  an  image 
of  a  saint,  are  symbolic  of  the  religious  influence  in  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture. 
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CASA  ALVARADO  AND 
ITS  (iAKDKN. 

t’pi>cr:  Kn<l  uf  the  living 
room.  Tlie  furnishings  of 
the  house  tire  mostly  isth 
century  S|>ani.sh  rolonml. 
The  hiiililer's  imnginiition 
is  evident  in  the  vista  to 
the  garden  tilTordeil  hy 
successive  diairways  with 
shell  lintels.  I<eft:  The 
garden  entrance.  Over¬ 
hanging  ivy  frames  theen- 
Iraiue,  flankeil  hy  urigt. 
The  weathered  flags  of  a 
flower-lairilereil  iwtli  letnl 
to  the  thatcheil  arlior 


MEXICAN  MOTIF 

Tlio  slioll  motifs  over  the  interior  doors  and  windows  are  a  decorative 
form  of  the  period.  These  are  varied  in  sliape  and  size,  again  empha¬ 
sizing  the  individuality  of  the  early  Mexican  builder  or,  perhaps,  his 
bold  disregard  of  uniformity. 

Obviously  taking  full  advantage  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
builders  arranged  numerous  reverts  and  niches  in  the  rooms  and  along 
the  main  stairway.  Iron  railings  on  the  upper  front  terrace  and  a 
tine  grilled  iron  gate  leading  from  the  central  patio  into  the  garden 
are  features  of  colonial  decoration  commonly  seen  in  Mexico  City 
homes. 

Casa  Alvarado’s  furnishings  are  mostly  18th  century  Spanish  colo¬ 
nial  jiieces  collected  in  Mexico  over  manj'  years  by  the  present  occu])ant. 
Major  Lawrence  L.  Anderson,  an  American  business  man.  Living 
room  walls  are  hung  with  18th  century  Clenovese  velvet.  Lamps  of 
copper  gilt  have  shades  made  from  original  parchments  of  Gregorian 
chants.  Here  are  also  some  rare  pieces  of  old  Mexican  silver  of  which 
Major  Anderson,  an  authority,  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  striking  effects  in  the  dining  room  is  the  grouping  of  old 
Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass  on  shelves  fitted  into  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  windows  so  that  the  brilliant  Mexican  sunshine  is  reflected 
in  its  rich  reds  and  blues.  An  18th  century  Spanish  colonial  refectory 
table  and  chairs  are  used. 

The  master  bedroom  adjoins  the  study  and  has  a  balcony  overlook¬ 
ing  the  garden.  A  French  l)ed  painted  in  soft  greens  and  yellows,  a 
tyjie  much  used  in  Mexico,  is  covered  with  a  spread  of  18th  century' 
yellow  damask.  Over  the  bed  is  hung  a  green  damask  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  pastel  tints,  as  is  the  skirt  of  the  dressing  table.  The 
mirror  of  the  dressing  table  is  framed  in  copper  gilt,  made  about  1800. 
There  is  an  enormous  wall  mirror  with  a  carved  gilt  frame  and  a 
cabinet  of  old  lacquer  in  soft  reds  made  by  the  Indians  of  Michoacan. 

A  profusion  of  ])otted  plants — more  than  one  thousand — fills  the 
inner  jiatios  and  terraces  of  the  house.  Springeria  ferns  hang  from 
the  balcony  of  the  central  patio.  Below  are  Indian  laurel,  Egyptian 
papyrus,  ])inahona  and  banana  trees  from  Zanzibar,  all  bespeaking 
the  Mexican  love  and  care  for  growing  things. 

Ancient  flat  gray  stones  in  a  broad  llaggeil  path,  bordered  with  red 
and  yellow  periwinkle  and  ribbon  grass,  lead  from  the  central  patio 
into  one  of  the  most  radiant  gardens  in  Mexico.  Surrounded  by  a 
twelve-foot  wall  covered  with  jessamine,  trumpet  vines,  and  wisteria, 
and  with  ivy  brought  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  mass  of  color 
brightens  the  dark  stateliness  of  towering  cedars,  firs  and  pines  that 
have  stood  for  centuries.  Flaming  bougainvillea  entwines  a  giant 
conifer  {Araucaria  exceha)  whose  shadows  fall  upon  a  circular 
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Against  a  liackgrniind  of  hougain- 
vilioa  and  pale  wisteria,  the  white 
light  of  a  tropic  sun  fliMsis  a  stone 
arch  in  the  gar<len  and  dee|)ens  the 
shadow  of  a  tall  yiiifa  siirriainded 
hy  twiste*!  rose  trees. 


Courteny  of  W.  P.  Flower. 


CASA  ALVAKADO. 


Upjier:  The  u|i|)er  front  terrare.  llunUrerls  of  iwlted  plants  follow  the  swee|)  of  the  teraee  leadin;;  to  the 
dinin);  room,  the  do<ir  to  which  is  at  the  left.  I^ower:  The  dininft  room.  Sunlight  is  broken  into  deep 
reds  and  blues  by  old  Venetian  and  Bohemian  Rhuss,  grou|ied  on  shelves  across  wide  windows,  in  this 
eighteenth  century  room  with  its  refectory  table  and  brocaderl  chairs. 
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suininerhoiise  or  kiosk  with  thatched  roof,  its  stone  columns  dating 
from  the  origin  of  the  Casa  Alvarado.  Beyond,  along  the  same  gray 
stone  walk,  are  the  remains  of  a  chocohitero,  a  shelter  supported  hy 
stone  pillars,  built  out  from  the  garden  wall  on  which  are  pictured 
the  volcanos  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl.  Chocoloieros  were 
usually  found  in  17th  and  IHth  century  Me.xican  gardens;  they  were 
the  ganlen  room  of  the  seignorial  houses  where  the  ladies  received 
their  friends  and  served  chocolate,  coffee,  sherry  and  port  with 
sesame-seed  cakes  and  other  sweets. 

Nearby  stands  a  stone  archway  overgrown  with  ivy  geraniums, 
the  favorite  perch  of  a  gaily  colored  pair  of  macaws.  Under  it  still 
another  path  winds  among  beds  of  old  twisted  rose  trees,  Aztec  tiger 
flowers  or  tigridia,  and  large  dahlia  plants,  indigenous  to  Mexico. 
Here  a  yucca  with  orchids  growing  in  its  fork  raises  its  sharp  pointed 
leaves  over  miniature  fuchsias,  and  from  the  stumps  of  old  trees 
grows  the  night-blooming  cereus,  that  mysterious  cactus  whose  flower 
opens  and  gives  out  its  fragrance  only  after  nightfall.  Beyond  lies  the 
huerta,  or  orchard  of  plum,  apple,  (juince,  lemon,  lime  and  grapefruit. 
Raspberry  bushes,  vegetable  plots  and  varvdng  kinds  of  herbs  are 
neatly  spaced  on  a  carpet  of  carefidly  tended  grass. 

The  vast  garden  supplements  the  sweep  of  the  ancient  house,  the 
two  as  inseparable  as  the  legendary  accounts  that  couple  the  name  of 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  with  their  origin.  Casa  Alvarado  has  been  a 
generous  host  during  its  long  life;  few  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
its  occupants,  but  these  few  have  cherished  it  as  one  of  the  show  places 
of  Mexico. 

In  a  recent  architectural  discussion  of  colonial  homes  in  Mexico, 
one  of  the  countr\'’s  outstanding  architects  wrote:  “Nothing  reveals 
better  or  in  a  more  lasting  manner  the  life  of  our  past  than  the  houses 
built  by  our  forefathers.  If  we  wish  to  conserve  the  home,  the 
nation,  we  must  conserve  the  homes  of  our  ancestors.” 

('asa  Alvarado  stands  obedient  to  this  admonition. 
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ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1936 ' 

MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  D.vision,  Pan  American  Union 

AcCORDIXCi  to  an  official  report  recently  issued  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  (leneral  of  Statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argen¬ 
tina  dnrinj^  the  twelve  months  ended  December  1930,  exclusive  of 
bullion,  was  2,709,109, 03")  paper  pesos,  an  increase  of  24,829,350  paper 
pesos,  or  0.9  percent,  compared  with  1935. 

Imports,  amounting  to  1,110,710,994  paper  pesos,  declined  5.0  per¬ 
cent  in  1930,  while  exj)orts  totaling  1,052,448,041  paper  pesos,  increased 
by  5.3  percent. 


Foreign  trade  in  1!)3o  and  1936 

[Keal  value.s  in  paper  |>esos) 

193.') 

mio 

I’ereent 
ehanKe  in 
1930 

IniiKirls . .  .  1,174.901.221 

Exi)orts . . .  .  1,  509, 349.  «.’)7 

1. 110,710.994 
1.0.52,448,041 

-5.0 

+.5.3 

Total  trade . . i  2. 744.  ;«0, 200 

2,709,1.50,035 

+0.9 

The  export  balance  in  Argentina’s  foreign  trade  increased  from 
394,307,834  paper  pesos  in  1935  to  535,737,047  paper  pesos  in  1930. 

On  a  tonnage  basis  imports,  aggregating  8,292,881  metric  tons, 
increased  by  5.1  percent  over  the  year  1935,  while  exports,  totaling 
14,585,301  metric  tons,  declined  by  10.2  percent. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  Oeneral  certain  of  the  statistics  are 
stated  in  terms  of  arbitrary  or  “tariff”  values,  while  others  are  given 
in  “real”  or  market  values  (in  part  based  on  declarations).  Imports 
by  countries  and  by  commodities  are  stated  in  tariff  values;  real  values 
are  shown  for  the  total  trade  and  for  all  exports. 

The  tables  following  show  the  trade  by  leading  countries  of  origin 
and  destination,  together  with  imports  and  exports  of  ])rincipal 
products. 

'  Fitiure.s  for  1930  are  provisional. 
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Trade  with  principal  countries 

[Values  in  thousamls  of  |>a|>er  |iesos.  i.  e.,  (NK)  omittedj 


Ini|H>rts  K\|Kirts 


r ountry  of  oripin  or 
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TarilT 

values 
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in)|M)rts 
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allies 
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ex|Hirts 

\SKir, 

19:1.5 

mm 

193.5 

mm 

mm 

mm 

I'nited  Kinpdom . 

217, 9(il 

2:^8,  60S 

21.2 
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24.3 

31.  g 

fniteil  •■'tates . . . 

161.  121) 

170.060 

14.4 

14.fi 

189.271 

174.tH4 

12. 1 

10.5 

(iermanv .  . 

101.  676 

10K.0S8 

9.  1 

9.2 

108.  290 

9:1.  471 

6.9 

.5.7 

Helpiuni . . 

71,4.'ill 

74. 4.57 

fi.  4 

fi.  4 

137. 147 

108. 171 

8.7 

6.5 

Italy... . 

4H,  209 

61.097 

4.3 

.5.2 

fi2.  22.5 

33.  609 

4.0 

2.0 

Braril .  .  . 

•M,  M7 

.5,5.871 

.5.0 

4.S 

75.  668 

102.  623 

4.K 

6.2 

44.  «4» 

.54. 9.5M 

4.0 

4.7 

France . 

.•iO.  7.58 

49.  448 

4.5 

4.2 

7l.a5R 

S4.  .520 

4.8 

.5.1 

Japan .  . . 

46.  .vy9 

41.869 

4.  1 

3.6 

l.5.:i.59 

24. 9.VI 

I.O 

IS 

Xetherland  iKis.ses.sions  in 

:«t.  ifi.'i 

3.5 

3.3 

Xetlierlands . 

19. 992 

32.  .5(17 

1.7 

2.S 

1.39. 1.5fi 

110.790 

8.9 

K.7 

SiNtin . 

26.964 

20.  (»28 

2.4 

1.7 

lfi.29a 

11,<16:{ 

I.O 

0.7 

Sweden . 

I«,  147 

IS.:i.57 

1.7 

i.fi 

i:i.443 

1.5.-29fi 

0.9 

0.9 

Canada . . . 

Itf.tM.'i 

17.01fi 

1.7 

1.5 

ifi.  02:i 

2H.  144 

1.0 

1.7 

I’oland . . . 

ll.OTrfi 

1.5.  aui 

1.0 

1  4 

ll,9IK 

14.4.57 

0.6 

0.9 

.56 

i.5.;isi 

1.3 

9.5 
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Norway 

7. 757 

14.912 

0.7 

1.3 

17.961 

10.  :i-27 
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n.fi 

Swit7.erland  . 

Itl. 

i2.9«;i 

0.9 

I.  I 

1.2:14 

1.490 

0.  1 

0.1 

Czechoslovakia 
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12.  4Kt 

1.2 

1.  1 

9,  27S 

17.310 

0.6 

1. 1 

Pent . . 

:i;4.4i6 

8,628 

:i.o 

0.7 

10.  fi05 

1I.7,5S 

0.7 

0.7 

fireece . . . 

2.  (M7 

2.01.5 
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0.2 

-22.  494 

:i.  4.5k 
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Denmark . 
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1,  .5.51 

0.  1 

0.  1 

20. 95.5 

17.415 

1.3 

1.1 

For  order. .  _ 
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I  IKl.  .5(tfi 

11.1 

Other  countries. .. 

MM, 

I0:i.(l7S 

K.9 

H.8 

91.667 

KI.2I5 

,5.8 

4.9 

Total . 

1.  121,449 

1.  168,211 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1,  .569.  349 

1. 0.52.  449 

100.0 

10(10 

>  Kepresenls  "for  order”  shipments  coverinK  the  months  of  Jamiarv  ff>  Oetolw  and  part  of  Xovemtier 
not  yet  ap|M)rtione<l  to  eountries  of  destination.  Aeeurafe  eomparisons  in  repard  to  destination  of  e\|Mirts 
cannot  therefore  lie  made  at  the  (iresent  time. 
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Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramics 

'  1.487,611 

1,  .5.Vi,  172 
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!  +0.4 

Fuel  aiul  luliricants 

4.  121*.  598 
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7.  88*i.  979 
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1  +5.  1 

1.  121.419 
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+4.2 
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Percent 

+14.4 


Dairy  products . . . 

Offal  and  by-products . 

Agricultural  products . 

Cereals  and  linseed . 

Wheat  flour  and  middlings. 
Other  agricultural  products. 

Forest  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Hunting  and  Ashing . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total  exports. 


Photocraph  by  Arthur  Bauer. 
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Exports  by  major  classifications  in  1935  and  1936 

Quantity 

Real  values 

ClassiQcation 

Metric  tons  | 

Differ- 

i 

Thousands  of 
paiier  pesos 

Differ- 

enoe  I 

ence  in 

CourtMy  of  th«  BrstiHan  Embanay.  WuhinictoD. 

KIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Its  natural  setting  and  its  development  into  a  modem  metropolis  contribute  to  making  the  Brazilian 
capital  a  city  of  imiielling  beauty.  Upper:  Copacabana  Beach,  from  the  terrace  of  one  of  the  fine  hotels. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  beaches  punctuating  the  outline  of  the  bay.  lA>wer:  Guanabara  Palace,  the 
official  residence  of  the  President,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  palm-lined  Kua  Paysandu. 


BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES  INSTITUTE  ‘ 


association  to  promote  cultural  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  under  the  title  of  the  Brazil-United  States  Insti¬ 
tute  (Instituto  Brasil-Estados  Unidos),  was  founded  at  a  meeting  of 
interested  persons  held  at  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  January  13,  1937,  under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Mario  de  Pimentel  Brandao,  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  three  hundred  persons,  including 
a  number  of  prominent  Brazilians  and  leading  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colony;  approximately  three-fourths  were  Brazilians  and  one- 
fourth  American.  The  Embassy  and  the  Consulate  General  of  the 
United  States  were  represented,  and  among  distinguished  persons 
who  participated  and  became  charter  members  of  the  Institute  were 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Brazil  and  the  rector  (president)  of  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  Brazilian-American  cultural  institute  origi¬ 
nated  among  a  group  of  Brazilians,  most  of  whom  have  lived  in  the 
United  States,  who  joined  with  a  group  of  interested  Americans  in 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  such  an  association.  Similar  organiza¬ 
tions  to  promote  Brazilian  cultural  relations  with  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Argentina  were  already  in 
existence.  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  recently  a  special  adviser  to  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  added  impetus  to  the  movement  during  a 
two-weeks  stay  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  his  return  from  Buenos  Aires. 

At  the  organization  meeting,  statutes  were  adopted  by  acclamation 
and  officers  elected  in  a  similar  manner.  By-laws  will  be  drawn  up 
later.  The  officers  elected  were: 

President:  Dr.  Helio  Lobo,  a  Minister  in  the  Brazilian  diplomatic 
service  who  served  for  several  years  as  consul  general  in  New  York 
and  who  is  prominent  in  Brazilian  intellectual  circles. 

First  Vice  President:  Dr.  Hugo  C.  Tucker,  dean  of  the  American 
colony  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  has  lived  in  Brazil  for  somewhat 
over  fifty  years. 

SecoTui  Vice  President:  Dr.  Carlos  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  is  also  an  official  of  the 
Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education. 

■  From  a  reimrt  by  the  Chargfi  d'Atlaires  of  the  Aiuericau  Embassy,  Rio,  Jan.  15,  1937. 
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Secretary:  Mrs.  Kate  de  Pierri,  an  American  citizen  born  in  Brazil, 
who  was  an  instructor  in  history  at  Vassar  College  for  some  time. 
Treasurer:  Mrs.  Branca  Fialho,  an  official  of  the  Brazilian  Educational 
Association. 

Addresses  were  made  at  the  meeting  by  the  Acting  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  I^obo,  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Inman. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Institute  were  stated  by  Dr.  Lobo  to  be: 

(а)  To  make  known  in  Brazil  the  progress  attained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  various  branches  of  cultural  activity; 

(б)  To  assist,  by  private  initiative,  in  maintaining  the  closest 
contact  between  Brazilian  and  American  cultural  organizations; 

(c)  To  further  visits  to  Brazil  of  representative  individuals  from 
.Vmerican  cultural  circles  and  visits  to  the  United  States  of  Brazilian 
educators  and  students; 

id)  To  establish  a  library  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  typical  of  American 
intellectual  development,  accessible  to  the  general  public;  and 

(e)  To  conduct  courses  and  lectures  designed  to  spread  knowledge 
of  American  cultural  accomplishments. 

The  offices  of  the  Institute  are  to  be  temporarily  installed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Brazilian  Educational  Association  ( '..’socia^ao 
Brasileira  de  Educa^ao). 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
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BRAZILIAN  PROTECTION 
FOR  THE  INDIANS  ‘ 

VINCENZO  PETRULLO,  Ph.  D.  ^ 


From  1492  up  to  very  recent  times  the  American  Indians  have 
been  offered  no  other  alternatives  hut  exploitation  or  extermination  by 
their  European  coiuiuerors.  Armed  with  only  stone  and  wood  tools 
they  were  no  match  for  a  people  ecjuipped  with  iron  and  fire  arms,  and 
since  they  valued  their  liberty  more  than  their  lives  they  died  quickly. 
When  they  did  not  find  death  on  the  battlefield  and  made  peace  with 
the  invaders  they  vanished  in  a  few  generations  of  captivity  and 
forced  labor.  Their  moral  right  to  live  in  their  own  way  on  the  lands 
of  their  ancestors  was  recognized  neither  by  the  soldier  nor  by  the 
missionary,  and  they  did  not  take  willingly  to  the  civilization  that 
descended  upon  them  so  suddenly  and  ruthlessly.  Before  the  mixed 
wave  of  Europeans  and  European  civilization,  the  American  Indians 
died  or  retreated  until  today  it  is  only  in  the  least  desirable  and  most 
difficult  portions  of  the  tropical  jungles  that  they  can  be  found  living 
as  free  as  they  were  four  centuries  ago. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  they  found  champions  among  Euro- 
pt'ans  or  those  of  European  descent,  but  these  were  few  and  altogether 
impotent  to  stem  the  advances  of  European  civilizations.  There  were 
Bishop  de  las  Casas,  William  Penn,  Roger  Williams,  Jose  Bonifacio, 
hut  their  sermons  went  almost  unheeded  in  an  age  that  prized  the 
strong  ami  took  no  account  of  the  weak.  When  the  colonists  raised 
the  cry  of  liberty,  fraternity,  ecpiality,  and  free<l  themselves  from  their 
mother  countries,  it  would  have  seemed  a  just  moment  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  dispossessed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  new  nations  proceeded  even  more  vigorously 
against  the  copper-colored  folk  It  was  oidy  with  the  turn  of  the 
present  century  that  the  .Vmerican  Republics  began  to  recognize  a 
moral  relationship  and  obligation  to  the  Indian  remnants  living 
within  their  borders,  either  peniuMl  in  reservations  or  still  at  liberty. 

■  I*uhlishe<l  nisi  in  “Indians  at  Work”.  Unreal!  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  February  bland  March  1. 
I’holographs  by  menihcrs  of  the  .Matto  Oros.so  expedition,  titlicial  photogra|>hers:  Floyd  Crosby 
and  .\rthur  Kossi. 

t1)r.  1‘etrullo's  exiieditions  to  South  .America  are  as  follows:  193t>-;il,  ethnologist  for  the  I’niversity 
Museum  (I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania)  with  the  Matto  Oros.so  Kxpedition  to  Hrazil;  19:13-34,  field  director 
of  the  Second  Venezuelan  Kx|iedition  of  the  I'nix’ersity  Museum  (to  the  llanos);  193S,  field  director  for 
Columbia  I’niversity  and  University  .Museum  Ouajira  Kx|>e<lition. 

lie  has  also  been  instructor  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1927-30, 1932-33;  are.scarch 
as.sociale  for  the  University  Museum  and  later  field  director  for  Sout h  .A nierican  re.search;  also  a  co-organizer 
of  laitin  .American  lastitute  for  race  ami  culture  studies. 

Dr.  Petrullo's  publications  are:  1‘nmilire  Ptoplen  of  Matto  Groimo,  Hrazil:  “The  IHaholie  Hoot":  a  Study 
of  f’eyotiem,  the  new  Indian  Hrtigion  among  the  Itelairaret;  and  many  scientific  pa|>ers.— F.pitoR. 
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Oiitstnndiiig  in  this  movement  has  been  Brazil,  where  since  1910 
tliere  has  existed  a  “Service  for  the  Protection  of  the  Indians.”  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Brazil  did  not  create  a  bureau  chained  with 
(lealinjr  with  Indian  affairs,  hut  an  afiency  that  was  to  protect  the 
Indians  apiinst  any  further  acts  of  persecution. 

Brazilian  history,  like  that  of  any  other  American  Republic,  is  fdled 
with  episodes  of  injustice  to  the  ahorijiines.  Wlien  the  Portuguese 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  Brazil  in  the  early  16th  century  they  found  a 
primitive  folk  with  neither  the  material  means  nor  the  organization  to 
repel  them.  The  aborigines  were  naked,  lived  in  crude  shelters  of 
grass,  and  had  only  bows  and  arrows  and  wooden  clubs  with  which  to 
carry  on  war  and  hunt.  They  fished,  hunted,  practiced  a  rudimentary 
agricidture,  and  gathered  wild  seeds,  fruits  and  roots.  The  family 
and  the  village  were  the  dominant  social  and  in  a  sense  political 
groups,  so  that  although  the  native  population  far  outnumbered  the 
invaders,  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  tribes  prevented  their  makiivg 
use  of  any  great  military  strength.  Some  of  the  early  settlements 
ended  in  disaster,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Portuguese 
were  firmly  established  on  Brazilian  soil. 

The  lure  of  riches,  slaves,  and  soids  to  save  brought  fresh  settlers 
from  Portugal  as  the  years  went  by.  Needing  labor  on  the  newly 
established  plantations  and  for  expeditions  to  the  interior  in  search 
of  gold,  they  attempted  to  enslave  the  Indians.  Insofar  as  land  was 
concerned  the  Portuguese  took  what  they  could.  Naturally  the 
Indians  fought  back  to  retain  their  lands  and  their  freedom,  which 
brought  ujam  them  only  fresh  reprisals.  They  made  poor  slaves,  not 
being  able  to  stand  hard  work  or  to  breed  in  captivity.  That  meant 
that  the  interior  had  to  be  raided  for  more  and  more  of  them  in  order 
to  maintain  sufficient  labor  supply.  The  half-breeds  of  Sslo  Paulo,  the 
Mamelucos,  became  especially  notorious  in  this  occupation.  No 
corner  of  the  New  World  was  safe  from  their  slave  raids.  Matto 
(Irosso,  that  was  difficult  to  penetrate,  held  no  terrors  for  them. 
Ouel,  ruthless  to  an  exceptional  degree,  they  became  the  real  scourge 
of  Brazil.  I’nder  such  conditions,  it  di<l  not  take  long  for  eastern 
Brazil  to  become  almost  depopulated  of  its  Indians. 

With  the  soldier  came  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Filled  with  zeal  to 
save  souls  and  having  a  real  and  compassionate  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  these  primitives,  they  did  what  they  could  for  them  against  the 
rapacious  activities  of  the  settlers.  The  missionaries  succeeded  in 
prohibiting  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  royal  decree  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  and  Indians  were 
enslaved  for  centuries  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  interested,  also,  in  saving  souls  and  in  civilizing  the  natives. 
They  saw  that  it  was  not  enough  simply  to  baptize  the  native  folk. 
It  was  equally  im|)erious  to  eradicate  their  barbarous  customs.  They 
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proceeded  to  do  so  without  taking:  into  consideration  either  the  con- 
se(|uences  of  stripping:  tlieir  wards  of  their  ag:e-old  culture  or  of  trans¬ 
forming:  them  into  the  European  model  of  a  civilized  people,  as  it 
were,  overnig:ht. 

There  were  instituted  in  Brazil  the  “reductions”,  missions  to  which 
the  Indians  were  enticed  by  presents  or  in  many  cases  forced  to  go 
by  the  military,  for  the  Jesuits,  sincerely  interested  in  the  Indians, 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  force  to  push  forward  their  civilizing  program. 
These  communities  were  mostly  agricultural  and  it  came  about  that. 


r.EXEKAI.  ROXDOX, 
WITH  E.  R.  FEXl- 
MORE  JOllXSOX  OK 
THE  MATTO  GROSSO 
EXCEOITIOX. 

They  are  on  the  exjiedit  ion’s 
plane  on  the  occasion  of 
its  Might  from  Corunih^ 
toCuyabfi.  General  Ron- 
don's  work  fur  the  Indians 
makes  of  him  “one  of  the 
noblest  heroes  of  Brazilian 
history. ’’ 


after  they  were  established,  they  often  passed  into  the  hands  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  members  of  the  religious  order  who  ran  the  reductions  for 
their  own  or  the  church’s  profit.  The  Indians  were  given  rag:s  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  though  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  the 
Jesuits,  as  it  is  today  to  anyone  personally  acfiuainted  with  unclothed 
peoples,  that  universal  nudity  in  no  way  contributes‘to  immorality; 
hut  nakedness,  in  an  age  not  especially  noted  for  its  virtues,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sign  of  depraved  immorality  that  had  to  he  stamped  out  at 
any  cost.  The  Indians  were  forced  to  give  up  the  free  roaming  life  to 
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which  they  were  accustomed,  ami  made  to  work  in  the  fields,  a  type 
of  labor  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  either  by  cultural  associa¬ 
tion  or  temperament.  Their  relifrious  ceremonies  and  concepts  w'ere 
ruthlessly  suppressed  and  a  smatterinjr  of  Christianity  substituted. 
The  Indians  responded  to  these  civilizin^r  {jestures  by  dyinjr  off. 

In  justice  to  these  agents  of  civilization  and  C’hristianity  it  must 
be  said  that  the  customs  of  the  aborigines,  such  as  cannibalism, 
must  have  appeared  to  them  appalling,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  of 
the  records  of  the  times,  and  there  exist  accurate  accounts  such  as 
that  of  Hans  Stiiden.  a  Dutch  adventurer  who  was  captured  by  the 
Tupinamba  and  kept  prisoner  by  them  for  seven  years  in  daily 
fear  of  being  killed,  until  he  succeeded  in  escaping.  According  to 
him,  a  captive  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  village  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  was  well  fed  and  even  given  a  wife.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  if  he  were  fat  enough  he  was  killed  and  eaten, 
his  wife  being  among  those  attending  the  bantiuet.  Although  the 
Europeans  thought  nothing  of  inflicting  the  cruelest  punishments  on 
each  other  and  on  the  aborigines,  such  jus  the  cutting  off  of  hands, 
feet,  noses,  ears,  tongues,  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  of  setting 
ferocious  dogs  on  the  natives  to  tear  them  to  pieces;  and  of  burning 
and  flaying  them  alive,  the  eating  of  human  flesh  filled  them  with 
horror,  as  did  any  cruelty  practiced  by  a  suppressed  people.  Other 
religious  and  social  customs  likewise  met  with  the  censure  of  the 
civilizers  and  were  punished  with  equal  severity.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Indians  vanished.  In  spite  of  this  attitude,  when  later 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  aborigines  lost  their  only  friends  and 
protectors.  From  then  on  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  lay  law, 
or  rather,  to  the  covetous  tendencies  of  the  settlers.  Exploitation 
ami  extermination  continued  unhampered  to  modern  times. 

We  come  down  to  1890  and  the  great  contemporary  champion  of 
the  suppressed  peoples  of  Brazil,  Cienenvl  Candido  Mariano  da 
Silva  Rondon.  In  1890,  Lieutenant  Rondon  was  assigned  to  a 
corps  of  engineers  building  a  telegraph  line  between  (hiyaba  and 
Aragujiya  in  Matto  Clrosso.  The  Indijms  of  the  region,  mostly 
Borord,  were  being  killed  on  sight  by  both  the  ranchers  and  the 
local  jiuthorities.  They,  on  their  pjirt,  retaliatetl  whenever  they 
found  an  opportunity.  Under  such  a  state  of  warfare  in  the  countiy’- 
side  it  was  impossible  to  build  j>nd  imiintain  a  telegraph  line  that  for 
most  of  its  length  had  to  be  jjhiced  in  the  wilderness.  The  chief 
of  the  telegraph  commission.  Major  floines  Carneiro,  then  let  it  he 
known  that  anyone  attacking  the  Indians  would  be  responsible  to 
the  army.  This  attitude  on  his  part  had  the  desired  effect  on  the 
settlers  Jind  it  gave  a  sign  to  the  Indians  thjit  the  Brazilian  jiuthorities 
would  protect  them  jigjiinst  the  attacks  of  the  settlers. 
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INSPECTORIA’S  POST  AT  rORKEOO  ORANDE. 


The  Oovernment  buildings  are  shown  elose  to  the  river;  the  native  Rororo  village  is  farther  iniand.  The 
forest  shown  in  the  picture  is  mostly  carandi  palms.  Although  the  Rororo  depend  largely  on  fish  for 
food,  they  always  build  their  villages  inland  for  protection  against  both  warring  parties  and  insects  that 
are  more  numerous  close  to  the  river. 

From  then  on  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  service  is 
largely  the  biography  of  General  Rondon.  He  returned  to  Matto 
Grosso  in  1892  to  extend  the  telegraph  line.  He  was  continuously 
active  in  similar  work  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  achieving  a 
greatness  that  makes  of  him  one  of  the  noblest  heroes  of  Brazilian 
history.  He  found  time,  while  carrying  on  such  pioneering  work  for 
his  country,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  a  difficult  cause  since 
even  scientists  were  propagandizing  the  country  for  the  extermination 
of  its  aboriginal  population.  In  the  interior,  ranchers  and  rubber  men 
had  matters  in  their  own  hands.  In  frontier  country,  such  as  Matto 
Grosso,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  prevail  upon  the  State  and  Federal 
government  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  such  atrocities,  but 
General  Rondon  entered  upon  the  task  with  great  energy  and  finally 
met  with  success.  It  was  this  activity,  however,  that  transformed 
the  Rondon  Commission  from  one  that  merely  built  telegraph  lines 
to  the  farthermost  corner  of  the  Republic  and  explored  the  hinterland, 
to  a  humanitarian  body  that  was  to  conserve  the  aboriginal  {xipidation 
and  that  brought  about  in  1910  the  creation  of  the  famous  Servi^o  de 
Protecyao  aos  Indios. 

All  military  and  civil  exploratory  expeditions  became  converted  into 
attempts  to  pacify  and  to  help  the  aboriginal  jieoples.  General 
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Kondon’s  work  in  extendiiifr  the  tolejiraph  line  from  Cuyaha  to  the 
Kio  Madeira,  thus  linking  Kio  de  Janeiro  with  a  strategic  jioint  on  the 
Bolivian  border,  necessitated  the  pacification  of  the  most  belligerent 
tribes  of  Matto  (irosso.  Today  Indians  of  the  interior  who  have 
never  seen  a  civilized  community  and  speak  no  word  of  Portuguese 
know  the  General’s  name.  This  gifted  man  not  only  did  herculean 
work  himself  but  was  able  to  inspire  the  most  intense  zeal  for  his 
humane  work  in  his  subalterns.  Today  his  companions  speak  of 
Indian  protection  as  of  a  religion. 

In  Instituting  this  service  three  classes  of  Indians  were  recognized 
from  the  very  beginning. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  working  on  ranches  and  plantations 
forcibly  or  voluntarily.  These  lived  in  abject  ixiverty  and  in  a  state 
of  degeneration.  The  men  spoke  a  little  Portuguese  but  the  language 
of  the  women  and  children  was  their  tribal  one.  They  knew  the  value 
of  money  but  were  underpaid  and  overcharged  for  everything  that 
they  tried  to  purchase  with  it.  They  had  largely  forgotten  their 
independent  life  and  most  of  their  ceremonial  and  social  culture,  but 
kept  up  some  form  of  their  tribal  organization  for  internal  matters. 

The  second  group  included  those  living  under  the  wing  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Cienerally  these  were  better  off  than  the  first  group  but 
the  suppression  of  their  own  culture  took  away  from  them  their  moral 
backbone.  The  attempt  to  have  them  acipiire  civilization  was 
accompanied  with  a  denunciation  of  everything  aboriginal.  Many 
of  these  even  had  forgotten  their  native  language  and  in  general 
lived  as  dependent  serfs. 

The  third  class  was,  and  is,  composed  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
interior,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  a  civilized  person  or,  if  they 
have,  have  either  fled  or  attempted  to  kill  the  outsider.  These 
tribes  were  and  are  unfriendly  and  dangerous  to  deal  with.  Any 
outsider  is  an  enemy  and  they  will  attack  him  on  sight. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Service  was  to  protect  these  three 
classes,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  having  to  contend  against 
those  that  advocated  the  killing  of  all  the  wild  Indians  there  was  the 
opposition  of  the  ranchers  and  plantation  owners  and  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  stood  to  lose  cheap  labor  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
.strong  over  the  defenseless,  (ieneral  Kondon  undertood  the  task, 
and  Brazil  is  justly  proud  of  its  hero,  who  has  given  a  lifetime  to 
opening  up  the  interior  of  the  country  and  to  insisting  that  the 
aborigines  be  protected  just  as  other  citizens  of  the  country  are. 
Thanks  to  this  p()licy  the  Indians  of  Brazil  are  increasing,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  half  a  million  of  them,  rainging  in 
culture  from  the  still  wild  and  unknown  primitives  to  college  graduates. 

The  jiroblem  in  Brazil  is  a  comjilex  one  that  can  be  solved  only 
through  rational  means.  It  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  Si'rvice  that 
neither  racial,  religious,  nor  social  prejudice  has  any  place  in  the 
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pliilosopliy  that  it  embraces.  True,  its  attempt  is  to  civilize,  by  which 
is  meant  increasing  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indians  to  gain  a 
livelihood  and  if  possible  to  take  their  place  as  integral  citizens  of 
Hrazil,  but  the  methods  employed  to  bring  this  about  seek  to  conserv'e 
all  that  the  Indians  themselves  wish  to  keep.  Its  aim  is  to  pacify  ami 
train  the  aborigines  to  live  in  communities  of  their  own,  but  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  Brazilian  citizenry.  It  is  to  bring  them  in 
touch  gradually  with  such  service  as  their  abilities  justify  in  the  sections 
where  they  live. 


TSrVA  IIALK-KINISIIEI)  HOI  SF.  ON  THE  Kl'Ll  ENE  RIVER 

The  Tsuva  are  C’aribs  and  were  dis(“overe<t  by  the  Matto  Oroaso  Expedition.  The  Kuluene  River  was 
a.scended  for  the  first  time  in  1U22  by  Major  Ramiro  Noronha  of  the  Ins[>ectoria.  On  that  trip  he  met 
the  Kalaiialu,  the  KuikututI  (Cuicuru)  and  the  Naravute.  also  Carib  iieoples.  Presumably  the  Tsuva 
were  not  on  the  Kuluene  at  that  time.  The  partly  finishetl  hou.se  shown  in  the  picture  is  intended  to 
house  a  family  Krou|>,  consisting  generally  of  a  head  man,  his  wives,  children,  the  younger  brothers  an<1 
their  families,  and  other  clase  relatives.  A  village  in  the  Xingu  region  consists  of  about  .I  or  more  of 
these  houses  arranged  around  the  men's  house,  to  w  hich  no  women  are  admitted  anil  in  which  many 
secret  magico-religious  ceremonies  are  |)erformed. 


It  involves  a  complete  reversal  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  new  philosophy  embodies  Cbristian  principles  and 
attitudes  and  puts  the  burden  of  the  problem  not  on  the  peoples  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lag  culturally  behind  but  on  the  civilized  to 
lead  the  uncivilized  in  human  progress.  It  claims  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  civilized  to  serve  the  uncivilized  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  It 
means  that  civilization  must  forego  the  tendency  to  make  Christians 
of  the  Indians  and  must  learn  from  its  (^hristian  doctrines  how 
civilization  can  serve  them.  The  pliilosopliy  of  cupidity,  of  enriching 
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the  country  and  its  citizens  tlirougli  the  forced  labor  of  the  primitives, 
lias  been  replaced  with  one  that  seeks  to  contribute  to  their  general 
welfare  and  wipe  out  the  inecpiities  of  the  past.  The  Brazilians 
consider  it  their  duty  to  launch  a  work  of  reparation  and  restoration. 

In  launching  this  program  the  Service  recognized  that  first  of  ail 
it  had  to  make  guarantees  to  the  aborigines,  to  convince  them  that 
the  old  policy  of  extermination  was  discarded.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  was  necessarj’  and  is  necessary  to  put  pressure  on  the  civilized 
groups  of  European  origins  to  prevent  any  wanton  invasion  of  the 
regions  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  Indian  service  has  been'rigid 
in  this  policy.  No  one  is  allowed  to  penetrate  Indian  territory  or 
to  visit  Indian  posts  without  due  permission.  This  has  been  made 
to  apply  even  to  scientific  expeditions,  since  in  recent  years  many 
purporting  to  be  scientific  were  of  a  (piite  different  nature.  Naturally 
this  policy  does  not  fit  in  with  the  ideas  of  ranchers,  diamond  miners, 
and  others  who  would  find  wealth  in  the  hinterland.  The  wilderness 
is  the  land  of  the  Indians  and  it  must  remain  so.  The  Service  believes 
that.  Later  we  will  see  what  use  is  intended  for  this  land. 

The  next  point  is  to  attempt  to  distribute  among  the  Indians  means 
of  bettering  their  life  and  work.  This  involves  such  things  as  teaching 
them  to  construct  houses,  or  in  cases  where  they  already  have  houses, 
in  teaching  them  better  methods  of  building  them;  the  use  of  domestic 
tools;  the  substitution  of  iron  implements  for  those  of  wood  and  bone 
or  stone;  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  domestic  animals;  better 
agricultural  methods;  and  not  the  least  important,  teaching  them  to 
speak,  read  and  write  Portuguese,  and  what  arts  and  crafts  they  can 
assimilate.  Hygiene  and  other  health  measures  calculated  to  be  of 
moral  and  physical  benefit  to  them  are  being  introduce<l.  When 
this  is  done  it  is  hoped  that  the  Indians  can  take  their  place  in 
the  Brazilian  social  fabric. 

It  is  important  and  significant  that  there  is  neither  a  policy  of 
oppression  or  suppression.  Tliere  is  no  attempt  to  force  religion 
upon  them  nor  to  abandon  their  own  religious  ceremonies  and  ideas. 
In  their  economic  life,  essiuitially  communal  and  cooperative,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  force  the  individualistic  system  of  the  Europeans. 
Tribes  that  are  nomadic  are  directed  towards  a  pastoral  life;  those 
that  are  sedentary  to  an  agricultural  life.  In  other  words,  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develoj)  them  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  lines 
most  compatible  with  their  former  existence.  Missionary  work  is 
permitted  under  government  sil[)ervi.sion,  hut  it  must  he  not  only 
religious  in  nature,  but  medical,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  of  a 
general  social  service  ly|)e.  No  Indian  is  forced  to  embrace  C’hris- 
tianity,  to  forego  the  customs  and  language  of  his  ancestors.  If  he 
cluMJses  the  |)ath  towards  civilization  it  must  be  through  his  own 
volition  and  he  can  keep  as  much  as  he  wants  of  his  ancestral  culture. 
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The  alwive  program  sounds  idealistic  and  is  subject^  because  of 
that,  to  the  criticism:  yes,  it  is  very  idealistic  on  paper  but  quite 
different  in  execution.  Such  critics  are  wrong.  In  actual  practice 
the  program  is  even  more  idealistic  than  it  sounds.  1  have  not 
exaggerated  in  making  the  statement  that  to  the  iiei-sonnel  of  the 
Service  this  program  is  the  catechism  of  a  religion  in  which  they 
lielieve  and  that  General  Rondon  is  its  inspiring  hero.  One  has 
only  to  meet  and  convei-se  with  such  men  as  Major  Ramiro  Noronha, 
Dr.  Henedito  Duarte  Monteira,  Dr.  C.  Candeira,  or  any  one  of  the 
lesser  employees  at  Cuyaba  to  b«‘come  quickly  convinced  of  this.  If 


BOROKO  INDIANS  WEAVINO  A  BELT. 


These  men  are  at  Correpo  Orande,  where  the  In.s|>eetoria  has  a  station.  Native  material  for  such  weavinp 
is  wild  cotton,  but  in  this  picture  the  weaver  is  using  ordinary  commercial  thread  obtaine<i  from  the 
e\|ie<lition.  Note  the  shaven  tem|iles  and  eyebrows  and  the  facial  paintings,  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 


one  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Service  and  to 
visit  the  field  stations,  or  will  even  go  among  ])rimitive  groups  who 
still  keep  aloof,  he  will  come  away  a  convert.  The  Borord,  the 
Bakairi,  the  Barbados,  the  Barecls,  some  of  the  Nhambupiara,  all  of 
them  formerly  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  the  “civilized”  settlei-s, 
are  now  living  in  peace  and  progressing  steadily  towards  a  better 
futuiv.  To  all  of  them,  as  to  the  peivionnel  of  the  St'rvice,  the 
“General”  is  a  symbol  of  justice  and  fraternity  among  mankind. 

For  purposes  »>f  administration  the  country  is  dividcfl  into  10 
districts,  of  which  .Matto  Grosso  is  one.  lleachpiarters  for  the  Service, 
the  “Inspectoria”,  are  located  in  Guvaba,  the  capital  of  the  State. 


BOROKO  MAN  AM)  CHILD. 


They  are  manufacturing  a  bow  of  palmwoo<l,  employing  a  primitive  tool  made  of  a  snail  shell.  The 
edges  of  the  hole  on  the  shell  seen  in  the  photograph  are  used  to  scraiie  the  wood  in  lieu  of  an  iron  plane. 
Lacking  stone,  the  Bororo,  like  most  of  the  Matto  Orasso  tribes,  had  to  de|)end  on  .such  raw  materials 
as  bone,  shell  and  wood,  out  of  which  they  could  fashion  implements  tor  war,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
other  activities. 


BORORO  MAN  SHOOTING 
-ARROW. 

The  Boioro  bows  are  made  of  palmwood. 
Each  social  group  in  a  village  deco¬ 
rates  its  hows  with  feathers,  wrai>- 
pings,  and  pennants  in  distinctive 
fashion.  The  arrows  are  likewise 
decorated.  They  make  a  variety  of 
arrows;  for  hunting  large  mammals 
and  war,  the  arrow  ends  in  a  large 
shariiened  bamh<x>  blade,  often  .ser¬ 
rated,  or  in  a  serrated  long  hardwood 
I>oinl:  for  fishing,  the  points  are  made 
of  Iwne  and  are  often  barl)ed:  for 
birds,  the  end  is  blunted. 


B  U  A  Z  I  L 1  A  N  P  H  O  T  E  C  T I  O  N  FOB  THE  INDIANS 

Sinco  this  is  the  central  ollice,  all  work  within  the  State  is  coordinated 
there,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  center  for  Indians  who  come  on  visits  to 
the  city.  Formerly  Indians  that  came  to  Cuyabsi  with  small  sums 
of  money  that  they  liad  earned  would  he  quickly  swindled  of  everj’- 
thinjr  by  unscrupulous  pei-sons.  If  they  attempted  to  purchase 
anythiiifr  they  were  charged  preposterous  prices.  They  would 
finally  leave  the  city  poor  and  often  diseased.  But  now  that  is  all 
over.  Fii’st  of  all,  Indians  must  receive  the  permission  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  post  to  visit  the  city  and  when  they  arrive  there, 
they  are  cared  for  by  the  Inspectoria.  Their  purchases  are  made 
for  them  by  its  pei-sonnel,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  cinema  and 
other  places  of  interest.  Here  too  reside  Indian  boys  who  attend 
advanced  schools  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Service.  Only  the 
brighter  hoys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  hook  learning  or  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  trade  are  given  the  opportunity  of  living  in  the  city.  Others  are 
kept  in  their  own  villages.  In  this  way  the  authorities  avoid  teaching 
trades  and  occupations  to  more  Ixiys  than  can  possibly  be  absorbed 
in  the  commercial  world,  or  be  of  service  to  their  own  people.  The 
great  majority  are  trained  to  live  in  their  own  communities. 

The  field  stations  are,  of  course,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Service.  There  are  a  number  of  them  throughout  the  State,  perma¬ 
nent  posts  with  e.xcellent  buildings,  where  the  Indians  have  been 
contacted  favorably  and  are  on  their  way  to  progress,  and  temporary 
stations  or  posts  of  attraction  in  regions  where  the  aborigines  are 
stilt  hostile  and  suspicious.  In  addition  there  are  the  missionary 
centers. 

Since  the  last  mentioned  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Service  I  shall  dispose  of  them  first.  There  is  a  Catholic,  mission  at 
Thereza  Christina  under  the  Salesians.  As  is  well  known,  the  Salesian 
Order  came  into  e.xistence  as  a  religious  social  service  body  in  Italy 
at  a  time  when  conditions  there  were  appalling,  that  is,  before  its 
unification.  At  that  time  thousands  of  homeless  children  were 
roaming  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  countryside  living  as  best 
they  could.  By  fraternizing  with  them,  Don  Bosco,  a  friar,  was  able 
to  establish  social  service  centers  where  these  homeless  waifs  received 
help  and  some  instruction.  From  such  beginnings,  the  order  that  he 
founded  has  spread  to  all  the  world  and  since  the  Salesians  are  not 
interested  as  much  in  theology  as  they  are  in  being  of  service  to 
mankind,  especially  among  young  people,  it  represents  a  modern 
movement  at  its  best.  The  order  seems  well  fit  to  work  among 
primitives  and  the  colony  at  Thereza  Christina  is  a  model  of  human 
kindness  and  understanding.  The  Bororo,  who  live  there,  are  being 
taught  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  raise  domestic  animals  and  to  master 
various  other  vocations.  Similarly,  the  more  recently  established 
Protestant  mission  at  Burity  on  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso  is  a 
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These  women  are  preparinp  biju,  a  cake  made  from  manioc  flour.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  a  girl  under¬ 
going  puberty  probation.  Note  her  bound  legs  and  the  long  hair  covering  her  face,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  ceremonies  is  bobbed  over  the  forehead. 

model  of  modem  social  service  work.  Both  are  so  different  from  the 
old  type  religious  missions  and  the  Indians  under  them  thrive  so  well 
that  there  is  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Where  there  are  no  missions  there  are  government  stations.  I^et 
us  consider  the  permanent  stations  first.  The  first  one  1  saw  is 
located  on  the  Sao  lAUiren^o  River  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
Borord.  As  we  flew  over  it  we  saw  the  government  huildings  on  the 
river  hank  and  the  Borord  village  some  distance  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  jungle,  removed  from  the  river  in  accordance  with  custom. 
A  clean  path  was  cut  through  the  jungle,  connecting  the  two  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  Indian  village  was  built  according  to  ancient  plan: 
in  the  center  of  the  clearing  was  located  the  men’s  house;  around  it 
arranged  in  a  circle  were  smaller  houses  where  the  women  and  children 
live  and  where  the  women  receive  the  visits  of  their  husbands;  each 
of  the  women’s  houses  occupied  its  proper  position  in  accordance  with 
the  clan  position  in  the  village  organization.  In  the  government 
buildings  reside  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  One  of  the 
rooms  in  these  huildings  serves  as  a  schoolroom,  another  as  work¬ 
shop.  Whatever  the  Boron')  raise  in  the  way  of  food  and  cattle  in 
excess  of  their  needs  is  sold  for  their  benefit.  In  the  workshops  some 
of  the  boys  are  being  taught  trades.  Hygienic  measures  are  being 
applied.  Every  morning  every  hoy  and  girl  attends  school  for  a  few 
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hours.  Outside  of  that  the  Borord  live  their  own  lives.  Family  and 
village  organization  have  been  left  intact.  The  men  still  live  in  the 
men’s  house  during  the  day  and  go  to  the  women’s  houses  only  at 
nightfall;  the  unmarried  young  men  still  receive  their  girls  in  the 
club  house.  There  too  the  secret  ceremonies  are  held  hidden  away 
from  the  women’s  eyes.  Marriage  is  strictly  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  customs  which  prohibit  marriage  within  the  same 
social  half  of  the  tribe  ami  permit  it  only  with  members  of  a  specified 
clan.  The  men  make  their  bows  and  arrows  as  of  old,  except  that 
now  they  have  knives  instead  of  shell  to  work  with.  They  hunt  and 
fish  and  occasionally  work  for  a  rancher  or  for  the  Inspectoria,  for 
which  they  receive  just  payment.  The  women  do  the  gardening.  A 
young  man  wishing  to  marry  still  has  to  prove  his  manhood  by  trailing 
and  killing  a  large  jaguar  single-handed.  In  short,  nothing  in  their 
social  culture  has  been  disturbed,  and  if  they  have  given  anything  up, 
or  if  some  of  them  prefer  wearing  clothes  instead  of  going  naked,  it  is 
of  their  own  free  will  that  they  do  so.  The  Bororo,  for  four  hundred 
years  implacable  enemies  of  the  newcomers,  now  are  peaceful  and 
thriving.  Some  of  them  have  even  become  telegraph  operators. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  all  of  this  progress  has  taken  place  in 
one  generation. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  CREW. 

Rakairi  men  and  several  •’civiliiados”  from  Cuyab&.  The  Bakairi  are  now  collected  at  Simoes  Lopes  on 
the  Paranatinfta  River  where  they  are  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Inspectoria.  Formerly  their  villages 
were  located  between  the  Batovy  and  the  Kuluseu  Rivers.  They  were  discovered  by  the  German 
scientist  Karl  von  den  Steinen  in  1884,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Carib  tribes  becau.se  they  s|)eak  a  Carib  diaiect  that  .seems  to  be  archaic. 
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Lot  US  take  the  iK)st  at  Siinoes  Ijopes  on  the  Paranatinga  River. 
Here  are  collected  the  remnants  of  the  Hakairi,  who  formerly  lived  in 
a  luimher  of  villages  alonjr  the  hanks  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Xinirii 
river.  When  von  den  Steinen  discovered  them  half  a  century  aj;o 
they  had  never  seen  white  men.  They  were  very  primitive,  usinj; 
only  wood,  hone,  shell,  and  some  stone  tools.  They  lived  mostly 
by  fishinj;  and  on  wild  roots  and  seeds.  They  are  Carihs  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  nei^hhoriiif?  tribes.  1  know  them  well, 
for  12  of  them  served  as  my  canoeinen  in  my  expedition  to  the  Kuluseu 
and  the  Kuluene  Rivers.  At  the  time  some  of  them  had  been  at  the 
station  only  a  few  years.  The  station  is  situated  on  high  land.  It 
consists  of  a  well-built  large  building,  serving  as  storehouse,  guest 
house,  school,  and  workshop.  About  five  hundred  yards  away  is  the 
Hakairi  village.  Close  to  the  river  is  a  small  house,  where  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  his  wife  reside.  The  Indian  village  consists  of  thatched 
houses  not  built  in  the  old  fashioned  Hakairi  style — four  or  five  large 
coininunal  houses  each  of  which  housed  a  number  of  interrelated 
families.  These  are  smaller  houses,  each  occupied  by  one  family 
after  the  style  of  civilized  people,  or  for  that  matter,  the  Hororo. 
The  old  type  houses  afforded  no  privacy,  since  they  contained  no 
partitions,  hut  then  none  were  needed  in  a  culture  that  recognized  no 
sexual  pruder\\  The  men  hunt,  fish,  and  take  care  of  the  cattle. 
Never  having  had  domestic  animals  before,  they  do  not  (|uite  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  breeding  cattle  rather  than  eating  them.  The 
women  have  gardens  and  recently  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
raise  cotton.  The  Inspectoria  has  tried  to  develop  their  native  crafts, 
although  these  peojile  were  so  primitive  that  they  did  not  have  much 
on  which  to  build.  They  did  make  hammocks  out  of  palm-leaf  fiber 
and  now  they  are  being  encouraged  to  make  fine  hammocks  out  of 
cotton.  The  Inspectoria  hopes  to  build  up  a  trade  for  them  so  that 
the  Hakairi  can  increase  their  earnings.  All  the  children  go  to  school, 
where  they  learn  Portuguese.  The  brighter  ones  receive  further 
education  at  Cuyaba  and  also  learn  trades.  One  or  two  have  even 
been  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  higher  education.  Yet  they  are  left 
alone  to  live  their  own  lives  and  to  assimilate  as  much  as  they  can 
and  want  of  civilization.  They  are  making  rapid  progress. 

There  are  other  posts  of  this  nature  and  many  of  the  other  groups 
have  made  equally  good  progress.  The  Parecfs,  who  20  years  ago 
attacked  General  Rondon  when  he  was  building  the  telegraph  line 
through  their  country,  are  now  its  guardians  and  several  of  them 
are  telegraphists  in  complete  charge  of  their  stations.  At  Harra  dos 
Hugres  the  Harbados  are  going  through  similar  progressive  develop¬ 
ment. 

While  this  work  is  going  on  among  Indians  that  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  Inspectoria  voluntarily,  other  posts  are  located 
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further  in  the  wilderness  in  refiions  where  the  Indians  are  still  hellig:- 
erent.  At  duruena  and  I’tiarity  there  are  such  posts  in  chargee  of 
men  striving;  to  make  peaceful  contact  with  primitives  still  in  the 
Stone  Age  state.  Recently  a  post  was  established  among  the  Cajahis, 
whom  a  few  years  ago  no  one  could  approach.  The  techniipie  in 
making  friends  with  such  wild  tribes  is  first  to  let  them  strictly  alone, 
never  to  retaliate  for  attacks,  and  to  leave  presents  for  them  at  places 
where  they  have  camped.  Eventually  such  methods  bring  results. 

Tlie  pei-sonnel  of  the  Service  is  no  less  interesting  than  its  work.  I 
have  commented  on  the  staff’s  enthusiasm  for  this  labor  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  Many  of  the  field  workers  have  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins  and  now  some  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  trained  by  the 
Inspectoria  are  being  used  to  entice  the  wild  tribes  to  its  posts.  They 
understand  Indian  psychology'  and  the  history  of  Indian  exploitation. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  natives  of  the  region  where  they  work. 
Since  in  the  lower  classes  there  always  has  existed  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  Indians,  the  staff  find  excellent  support  among  most  of  the 
Hrazilians.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  dangerous  and  not  a  few  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  killed  in  service  by  the  very  people  they  are  trying 
to  help,  ^^ith  their  lives  they  have  paid  for  the  sins  of  their  less 
scrupulous  compatriots,  hut  they  have  set  a  standard  of  fair  dealing 
and  devotion  to  a  cause  that  will  never  he  forgotten  in  Brazil.  The 
work  still  goes  on,  under  the  inspiration  of  General  Rondon,  who  at 
an  advanced  age  is  still  as  active  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
organization  that  he  founded.  When  he  flew  with  us  six  years  ago, 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  seen  Matto  Grosso  from  the  air,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  man  living  that  knows  the  interior  of  Brazil  as  well 
as  he  does,  he  was  as  enthusiastic  as  when  he  was  a  young  lieutenant, 
and  democratic  with  aristocrat  and  cowboy  and  Indian  as  befits  a 
great  hero.  His  whole  personality  and  the  service  he  founded  was 
described  to  me  by  one  of  his  disciples.  Major  Ramiro  Noronha,  in  the 
words,  “Humanity  has  done  much  for  the  individual;  it  is  time  that 
the  individual  do  something  for  humanity.” 


lUf) 


Copyricht  by  Un<lerwood  A  Underwood. 
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ENRIQUE  OLAYA  HERRERA 
EX^PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 


Ox  February  18  of  this  year  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya,  eminent 
C'oloinbian  diplomat  and  ex-President  of  his  country,  died  at  the  age 
of  56  years  in  Rome,  where  he  was  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  a  statement  issued  at  the  time  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  said: 

The*  passing  of  Dr.  Olaya  is  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  Colombia  but  to  the 
entire  .4ineriean  continent.  He  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan  American  movement.  Throughout  his  distinguished  career 
he  .stoo<l  unswervingly  for  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  which  arose  a  few  years  ago 
l)etween  Colombia  and  Peru  he  gave  to  the  world  a  high  example  of  broad  and 
constructive  statesmanship. 

As  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  he  played  a 
most  important  part  in  forwarding  the  purjmses  for  which  the  Union  was  estal)- 
lished.  His  death  will  be  mourned  throughout  the  continent. 

Dr.  Olaya  Herrera  was  one  of  those  privileged  beings  who  from 
early  youth  begin  to  pluck  the  laurels  of  fame,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  are  renowned  not  only  at  home  hut  abroad.  His  fellow- 
citizens  saw  in  him  a  true  patriot,  an  illustrious  President,  and  a 
skillful  diplomat  who  in  Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  international 
gatherings  ably  presented  and  defended  the  ideals  and  rights  of  his 
country.  As  a  brilliant  writer  he  used  his  pen  chiefly  to  discuss  in 
the  press  the  most  important  national  and  international  topics, 
acting  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  journalism  in  shaping 
public  opinion.  In  the  many  international  conferences  and  congresses 
to  which  he  was  a  delegate,  he  took  an  especial  and  active  interest  in 
closer  and  more  fruitful  international  relations  not  only  in  the  political 
and  economic  fields  hut  also  in  all  forms  of  cooperation  tending  to 
international  peace  and  harmony. 

Dr.  Olaya  won  many  friends  for  himself  and  his  nation  in  all  the 
nations  in  which  he  was  its  diplomatic  representative.  Among  his 
most  important  posts  preceding  the  one  at  which  he  died  were  those 
of  Minister  in  Chile,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States.  In  all  the  time 
that  he  passed  in  these  countries,  he  labored  indefatigably  to  further  a 
more  and  more  friendly  approximation  between  the  American 
Republics;  this  policy,  indeed,  he  had  always  pursued  during  his  several 
terms  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  1930  Dr.  Olaya  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
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After  ii  lively  eanipaijrn,  whieh  aroused  jjreat  popular  interest,  he 
was  eleeted — the  first  Liberal  to  beeome  Chief  Executive  in  nearly 
half  a  century.  In  the  four  years  of  his  administration  he  won  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  his  renomination  for  the  election  now 
approaching;  was  expected.  The  constitution  of  Colombia  does  not 
permit  a  I^resident  to  succeed  himself. 

As  President,  Dr.  Olaya  conciliated  the  various  political  parties, 
and  placed  the  interest  of  the  nation  above  personal  interest,  makiiif; 
efliciency  the  basis  of  public  administration  and  introducin';  impor¬ 
tant  reforms  into  all  the  fields  of  national  life.  In  international 
policy  he  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  ardent  champion  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism,  with  all  that  it  implies  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and 
when  the  Leticia  dispute  arose  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  he  “con¬ 
tributed  in  an  effective  manner  to  the  avoidance  of  a  fratricidal  war 
and  submitted  the  dispute  to  international  action  that  brou‘;ht  about 
a  fair  and  decorous  solution  of  this  serious  matter.”  Thus  spoke  the 
(hserratore  Romano. 

To  the  Pan  American  Union  the  death  of  this  illustrious  statesman 
is  a  severe  loss,  for  in  the  nine  years  while  he  was  Minister  of  Colombia 
in  Washin{;ton  he  was  a  distin{;uished  member  of  its  (ioverning: 
Board — one  who  shared  actively  and  ably  in  its  work.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  was  head  of  the  Colombian  delegation  to  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in  Habana.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pan  American  Pinion  he  performed  a 
notable  service  in  drawing  up  the  convention  on  the  organization  of 
this  institution.  In  1926-27  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board,  and  on  many  occasions  he  served  on  committees  dealing  with 
special  subjects  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  L'liion. 

On  March  3  the  Governing  Board  passed  the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  the  Hon.  (^ordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unite<l 
States; 

Where.\8,  The  Goveniiiig  Uuard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Enricjue  Olaja  Herrera,  former 
Pn*sident  of  Colombia,  and  former  Minister  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States, 
and  memlK>r  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 

Where.\8,  Dr.  Olaya  was  a  constant  and  sincere  friend  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  during  his  long  carfH>r  made  im|>ortant  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
inter- American  understanding. 

The  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  sprt'ad  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  an  expression  of  the  sens<‘  of  loss 
and  also  of  the  estt'em  with  w  liicli  the  Governing  Board  rememf)er8  the  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  Olaya,  and 

To  authorize  the  Director  General  to  transmit  to  the  government  of  Colombia 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  sympathy  of  the  Governing 
Board. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

The  Ciovernin"  Board  of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Union  held  an  important 
ineeting  on  March  3,  adopting  committee  reports  on  the  codification 
of  international  law,  intellectual  cooperation,  and  the  ratification  of 
treaties  and  conventions,  pursuant  to  action  taken  hy  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  which  met  last 
December  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Board  also  acted  on  the  formation 
of  the  permanent  commissions  of  investigation  and  conciliation  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  additional  protocol  to  the  general  convention  of  inter- 
•Vmerican  conciliation  of  1929. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  on  the  death  of  Elihu  Root^; 

Whereas,  The  Govcrninj?  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with 
dw])  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hoiu>ral>le  Klihu  Riuit,  former  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  GoverniiiR  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  loni?  and  distinguished  public  career  Mr.  Root  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to  the  jiromo- 
tion  of  closer  relationship  between  the  Rep\d)lic8  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
Resolves: 

To  record  the  profound  regret  with  which  the  Governing  Board  has  learned  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Root,  and  to  express  the  esteem  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Board  recall  the  important  services  rendered  by  this  di.stinguished  statesman;  and 

To  re(|uest  the  Director  General  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  government 
of  the  Uriited  States  and  to  the  family  of  the  decea.sed. 

Codification  of  international  law. — The  Commission  of  E.xperts  on 
the  ('odification  of  International  Law,  created  hy  a  resolution  of  the 
Seventh  Pan  American  (Conference  of  1933,  and  composed  of  seven 
eminent  jurists  of  the  Americas,  will  meet  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  April  5.  Under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
Seventh  International  (’onference  of  American  States  this  commission 

'  See  also  '‘Elihu  Root— Ills  l.atin-Ameriran  Policy,”  ji.  2»7.  The  resolution  on  the  death  of  Rnrirgue 
Olaya  Herrera,  ex-President  of  ('oloinbia,  is  found  on  |>.  :t4S. 
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is  expected  to  consider  and  prepare  a  list  of  the  subjects  considered 
suitable  for  codification;  and  is  to  study,  in  addition,  at  the  retpiest 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  in  preparation  for  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  the  coordination  of  peace  instruments, 
definition  of  an  aggressor,  the  strengthening  of  means  of  preventing 
war,  pecuniary  claims,  nationality  and  immunity  of  government 
vessels.  Action  by  the  (loverning  Board  jrrovided  assistance  to  the 
commission  in  its  work,  and  was  also  directed  towards  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  permanent  committees  in  llahana,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Montevideo  to  aid  in  the  codification  of  various  phases  of  international 
law.  This  step  was  also  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  A  Juridical  Division  was  established  at  the  Pan  Ameiican 
Union. 

Intellectual  cooperation. — Acting  on  resolutions  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
conference  on  intelle<‘tual  cooperation,  the  Cloverning  Board  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  national  committees  on  intellectual 
cooperation  in  those  American  Republics  in  which  this  action  has  not 
yet  been  taken.  Eight  countries,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  have  already 
appointed  committees. 

The  Board  further  recommended  that  all  American  nations  he 
represented  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Education,  to  meet 
in  Mexico  City  this  year,  and  that  the  Pan  American  Union  cooperate 
in  every  j)ossible  way  toward  the  success  of  this  gathering.  On  the 
teaching  of  civics  in  the  schools  of  the  Americas  the  Board  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  ideals  of  inter-American  friendship  and  peace  he 
emphasized  in  all  courses  touching  on  this  subject,  and  recommended 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  compile  a  reader  containing  the 
finest  expressions  of  civic  ideals  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  continent. 

On  artistic  and  cultural  cooperation,  the  Board  authorized  the 
Director  (ieneral  of  the  I'nion  to  continue  and  extend  the  present 
cooperative  activities  in  this  field  and  to  incpiire  if  the  government 
of  Peru,  host  to  the  coming  Eighth  Pan  American  Conference,  would 
be  willing  to  hold  a  Pan  American  art  exposition  at  the  time  of  that 
meeting. 

Ratification  of  treatie-^  ami  conreiitionx. — An  interesting  committee 
report  on  the  i)resent  status  of  ratifications  of  the  five  Pan  American 
peace  treaties  and  conventions  signed  prior  to  the  Buenos  Aires  con¬ 
ference,  was  considered  by  the  (Joverning  Board.  This  report  showed 
that  the  (londra  Treaty  of  1923  had  been  ratified  by  19  of  the  21 
(lovernments;  the  (Ieneral  Convention  on  Inter-American  Concilia¬ 
tion  by  17;  tin*  (Ieneral  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration  by  14; 
the  Argentine  Anti-War  Treaty  by  19;  and  the  Additional  Protocol 
to  the  (ieneral  (Amvention  of  Inter-American  (Conciliation  by  6 
countries.  The  Board  authorized  the  Director  (Ieneral  of  the  Pan 
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American  Union  to  inquire  of  the  American  Governments  the  present 
status  of  each  of  the  instruments  not  yet  ratified  or  adhered  to,  and 
recommended  that  the  Governments  give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
ratification  of  tiie  four  peace  conventions  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
Deceiidier,  as  soon  as  certified  copies  had  been  received  from  the 
Argentine  government. 

Permanent  inrestigation  and  conciliation  commission!^. — Under  the 
terms  of  the  Additional  Protocol  of  1933  to  the  General  Convention 
of  Conciliation  of  1929,  the  ratifying  States  are  to  communicate  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  time  of  their  deposit  of  ratification, 
the  names  of  the  two  commissioners  whose  designation  they  are 
empowered  to  make.  These  two  commissioners  are  to  serve  on  all 
bilateral  commissions  which  come  into  action  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute,  and  only  one  may  he  a  national  of  the  country  making  the 
appointment.  The  Governing  Board  today  provided  that  the  Pan 
American  Union  maintain  lists  of  commissioners  appointed,  and 
transmit  these  to  the  American  Governments. 

In  addition  to  two  commissioners  appointed  by  each  country,  a 
fifth  person  who  would  be  president  of  the  commission  will  be  chosen 
by  the  other  members.  The  Governing  Board  recommended  that 
the  selection  of  this  fifth  member  he  confirmed  by  an  e.xchange  of 
notes  between  the  respective  Governments,  and  that  this  fact  be 
communicated  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Reported  by 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Peace  Cotifereace  (hcunients. — The  Inter-Ainerican  conference  f«*r 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  wliich  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  December 
193G,  published  several  documents,  of  which  the  Library  has  received 
the  following;;  the  Diario  of  the  Conference  (complete  in  24  numbers) 
in  Spanish;  the  Final  Act,  in  Spanish  and  English,  which  contains 
the  02  agreements  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  C'onference;  the 
collection  of  diplomatic  instruments  signed  hy  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  in  English  and  Spanish,  which  includes  8  conventions, 
2  treaties,  and  an  additional  protocol  to  the  Convention  on  Rights 
ami  Duties  of  States  signed  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  in  1933.  In  addition  the  Pan  American  L'nion 
has  puhlisheil  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
Director  General.  (See  also  articles  on  the  Conference  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  issues  of  the  Bulletin.) 

UorCv  on  Pan  Americanism. — Pan  Americanism  receivetl  a  new 
impetus  through  the  acts  of  the  recent  peace  conference  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Writers  also  were  particularly  productive  on  this  subject 
during  1930.  Only  recently  the  library  has  received  several  books 
published  during  that  year  about  inter-American  relations.  Jesiis 
Maria  Yepes,  Colombian  delegate  to  the  Sixth  International  C’on- 
ference  of  American  States,  and  to  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  of  the 
Ijeague  of  Nations,  and  professor  in  and  contributor  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Academie  de  Droit  International  at  The  Hague,  sent  his 
Le  Panamericanisme  au  point  de  we  timtorique,  juridique  et  politique, 
in  which  he  considers  “The  arguments  for  and  against  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism”,  “The  work  of  Pan  Americanism”,  and  “The  new  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism”,  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  factors  contributing  to 
Pan  Americanism,  and  discusses  several  of  the  important  inter- 
American  congresses.  Dr.  Yepes  also  sent  his  La  solidarite  conti- 
nentale  americaine,  ses  origines  et  son  arenir,  an  essay  in  which  he 
discusses  American  relations,  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  American  Ijeague  of  nations. 

Pajr  americana  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  articles,  addresses,  and 
conferences  relative  to  the  Pan  American  idea  made  from  1895  to 
1930  hy  Felix  Magloire,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti 
and  diplomatic  representative  of  that  country  in  several  other 
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American  Republics.  In  this  collection  he  speaks  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  American  peace  through  cooperation  and  arbitration,  and 
of  Haiti’s  relations  with  other  countries. 

iMtin  American  library  actiritien. —  The  recent  summer  school  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  University  of  Chile  included  a  course  in  library  science 
in  which  the  following  subjects  were  studied:  the  library  as  a  factor 
in  national  progress;  the  books  in  the  library;  cataloging;  classifica¬ 
tion;  placing  the  books  on  the  shelves;  the  use  of  the  library;  lending 
system;  and  library  statistics.  Sehorita  Margarita  Mieres,  chief  of 
the  children’s  room  of  the  National  Library,  was  the  instructor  for 
this  course,  one  of  several  which  the  University  of  Chile  has  been 
giving  in  recent  years  to  encourage  modern  library  methods  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  National  Library  of  Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1935-36,  recently  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Education  of  1936,  contains  statistical  tables  and  several  interesting 
diagrams. 

Dr.  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  director  of  the  library,  mentions  the 
proposed  book  exposition  to  be  held,  if  the  new  library  building  is 
completed  within  the  expected  time,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Bogota  in  1938, 
discusses  the  statistics  compiled  on  state  exchanges  with  the  National 
Library,  most  of  which  are  based  on  the  donation  by  the  National 
Library  of  leaflets  of  an  agricultural  and  technical  nature;  and 
recounts  the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  “village  library”  system. 
According  to  this,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  supply  all  villages  with 
a  library,  the  majority  of  the  material  being  furnished  by  the  National 
Library  in  a  special  edition  of  books  entitled  Biblioteca  aldeana  de 
Colombia.  Dr.  Samper  praises  the  work  of  Miss  Janeiro  Brooks,  a 
member  of  the  Library  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  spent 
from  February  to  June  of  1936  in  the  Colombian  National  Library, 
where  she  organized  a  cataloging  and  classification  system  and 
instructed  several  persons  in  library  methods.  He  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  library  school  within  the  National  Library,  where 
the  instruction  of  other  students  might  be  carried  out.  The  catalog 
division  has  completed  several  special  catalogs  published  as  volumes, 
such  as  the  three-volume  work  devoted  to  the  Pineda  and  Quijano 
Otero  collections.  Dr.  Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  government  through  the  Library'  to  write  a  complete 
history  of  Colombian  literature. 

Examples  of  the  Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia  are  found  in  the 
recent  collection  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union  Library.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  series  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  of 
March  1936.  During  the  past  month  there  have  been  received 
volumes  21  to  60,  covering  the  following:  stories  of  Colombia 
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(9  volumes),  history  and  lefjends  (10  volumes),  science  and  education 
(10  volumes),  and  essays  (10  volumes),  all  of  which  are  the  work  of 
famous  Colombians. 

The  National  Library  of  Guatemala  is  publisliing  in  its  Boletin 
a  list  of  rare  books  in  its  collection.  Each  entry  gives  a  complete 
description  of  the  book,  and  facsimiles  of  some  pages  and  illustrations 
of  the  old  books  are  added. 

The  Biblioteca  Municipal  (Municipal  Library)  of  Habana,  which  has 
published  many  good  essays  during  the  past  year,  has  sent  to  the 
Librarv’  its  annual  report  for  1935-36  in  which  the  number  of  readers 
for  the  year  is  listed  at  48,527,  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
received  as  3,327,  the  number  of  works  consulted  as  over  46,000;  the 
librarian  tells  of  the  complete  revision  of  the  catalog  begun  during 
1934-1935,  of  the  18  special  e.xhibits  of  books,  and  of  the  library 
publications. 

On  January  28,  1937,  a  library,  the  basis  of  which  was  donations  of 
books  of  all  classes  by  government  officials,  was  opened  in  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  Jose  Miguel  Gomez”  school  in  Habana  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  the  school — an  institution,  incidentally,  wliich  is  unusual  in  that 
it  is  an  e.xperimental  elementary  school. 

Book  exhibitions. — The  Centro  de  Relaciones  Internacionales  of 
Sancti-Spiritus,  Cuba,  affiliated  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  located  in  the  “Carlos  de  la  Torre”  school  in 
that  city,  has  recently  announced  an  exposition  of  American  books 
and  periodicals  to  be  held  to  commemorate  Pan  American  Day  on 
April  14,  1937.  The  Center  hopes  to  have  representative  works  from 
all  of  the  Americas  in  tliis  exhibit.  To  encourage  interest  in  the 
project  announcements  of  the  plans  have  been  sent  to  various  cultural 
and  other  institutions,  to  publishing  houses,  and  to  government 
offices,  and  donations  requested.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  held 
a  literary  competition  for  any  persons  born  or  living  in  the  seven  cities 
first  founded  in  Cuba  by  Diego  Velazquez — that  is,  Baracoa,  Bayamo, 
Trinidad,  Sancti-Spiritus,  Camagiiey,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Habana. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  both  poetr\’  and  prose. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cultural  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education  another  book  fair  was  to  be  held  in  the  plaza  of  the  Cathedral 
in  Habana  about  the  first  of  March  1937. 

Relations  with  Latin  America. — In  the  third  annual  conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  March  1936, 
the  papers  presented  were  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  topic  “The 
Southwest  in  International  Affairs”.  The  first  section  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  conference  contains  addresses  on  “The  Southwest 
and  World  Trade”,  the  second  section,  “Our  Relations  with  Latin 
America”,  and  the  third,  “Broader  Phases  of  our  Foreign  Policy”. 
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Contributors  to  the  second  section  include  C.  \V.  Hackett,  J.  L. 
Mecluun,  Laurence  Duggan,  and  other  well-known  authorities  on 
Latin  American  topics. 

Colombian  Foreign  Ajfairn. — The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  to  1936  was  also 
recently  received.  During  that  period  several  laws  were  passed 
relating  to  immigration,  tourists,  and  foreigners,  and  this  report  in¬ 
cludes  the  laws  and  additional  related  documents.  It  also  contains 
reports  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  in  all  countries,  the 
laws  which  ratified  various  treaties  and  conventions,  specifically 
those  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  a 
report  on  the  relations  of  Colombia  with  the  League  of  Nations,  notes 
on  the  boundaries  of  Colombia  with  Peru,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
Panama,  reports  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Ministry,  and  the 
report  of  the  Colombian  delegation  to  the  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1935. 

The  Pizarros  and  the  Almagroft. — The  second  volume  of  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  translations  of  manuscripts  in  the  Harkness  collection  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  just  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  contains  Documents  Jrom  early  Pern:  the  Pizarroft  and  the 
Almagros,  1531-78.  Mr.  Jameson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manu¬ 
scripts,  says  in  liis  preface;  “The  present  volume  is  the  second  in  the 
series  of  publications  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  from  the  great 
collection  of  early  Spanish  manuscripts  concerning  the  New  World, 
presented  to  it  in  1929  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  fii-st  volume 
was  a  general  Calendar  oj  Spanish  Manuscripts  concerning  Peru,  1531- 
1651,  prepared  by  Miss  Stella  R.  Clemence,  and  published  in  1932. 

.  .  .  The  manuscripts  here  transcribed  and  translated  relate  directly 
to  the  Adelantado  Francisco  Pizarro  and  his  brothers  and  to  the 
Almagros,  father  and  son.  ...  It  is  believed  that  none  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  here  printed  has  ever  been  published  before  .  .  .”  In  all,  this 
excellent  and  valuable  work  contains  48  documents  covering  239 
pages,  and  a  very  complete  index. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  volume  appeared,  an  historical  essay  on 
the  fife  of  Diego  de  Almagro  was  received  from  Chile.  The  author, 
Gabriel  Alvarez  O.,  bases  his  biography  on  histories  by  Medina, 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  Herrera,  Claudio  Gay,  and  other  early  histo¬ 
rians  of  Chile  and  Peru.  He  presents  in  a  vivid  manner  the  full 
story  of  Almagro  in  America,  from  the  time  that  he  landed  in  Panama 
until  his  death. 

Pictorial  albums. — Two  interesting  pictorial  albums  also  formed  part 
of  the  accessions  during  the  past  month.  They  are  Album  de  oro  de  la 
Republica  Dominicana  and  Album  de  Guatemala.  The  first  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Antonio  M.  Monteagudo,  editor  and  journalist  of  Habana, 
and  Antonio  Escamez,  also  of  Cuba,  who  directed  the  photography, 
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drawiug:s  and  artistic  arrangement  of  the  album.  Pictures  comprise 
about  two-tbirds  of  the  volume  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  a  complete 
description  of  the  countrj^ — geography,  history,  natural  resources, 
population,  territorial  divisions,  government,  industries.  The  album 
of  Guatemala  is  the  second  edition  of  a  similar  work  published  in  1934. 
It  was  under  Julio  Alberto  Rubio’s  editorship  that  this  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume  was  compiled.  Except  for  a  few  pages  of  introduction,  the  whole 
work  is  devoted  to  photographs,  with  captions  in  Spanish,  English, 
German,  and  French,  showing  all  phases  of  Guatemalan  life  from  pre¬ 
historic  antiipiities  and  the  architecture  of  the  early  Spaniards,  to 
rural  scenes,  beautiful  landscapes  and  modern  hotels,  government 
buildings  and  resorts  of  Guatemala  today. 

The  list  below  includes  other  volumes  of  interest: 

Josi.  Maria  Par,  su  gloria  sin  estrella,  su  geiiio  moral  (por]  Juaii  B. 

Terdn.  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  ela.,  editores  [1930].  31(1  p.  5  plates 

(4  ports.,  facsim.)  24  cm.  Contents. — El  hombre. — Las  etapas  de  su  carrera 
piiblica. — Sus  ideas  pcHticas. — El  escritor. — Apendice.  [Professor  Terdn’s  latest 
book  departs  from  the  field  of  education  to  present  a  picture  of  this  Argentine 
military  hero  and  statesman.  General  Paz  was  one  of  the  leading  military  tacticians 
during  his  early  years  when  he  served  in  the  army  of  independence  and  later  in  the 
Argentine-Brazilian  war  and  in  the  campaign  against  Rosas.  His  statesmanship 
was  especially  notable  in  the  discussions  on  the  drafting  of  the  constitution,  and, 
finally,  in  the  year  before  his  death,  when  he  was  named  Minister  of  war  and 
marine.  The  appendix  contains  24  documents  from  the  archives  of  General 
Paz.] 

Consulado  de  Ihienon  Airea:  antecedentes,  actas,  documentos,  publicados  bajo 
la  direccidn  del  Director  riel  Archive  general  de  la  nacion.  Hector  C.  Quesada. 

.  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Kraft  ltda.,  S.  A.  de  impresiones  generales,  19.36.  v.  1  : 

579  p.,  1  1.  44  plates  on  23  1.  (facsims.)  26  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archivo 

general  de  la  nacidn.)  Contents.— t.  I.  aims:  1785  a  1795.  [The  latest  in  a  series 
of  publications  of  documents  on  early  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Argentina 
in  both  colonial  and  republican  times,  this  volume  treats  of  the  establishment  of 
Buenos  Aires  as  a  consulate  and  its  first  activities  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Though  the  proceedings  of  the  consulate  as  found  in  the 
National  Archives  are  not  complete,  material  is  available  up  to  the  year  1821, 
with  the  exception  of  a  period  in  1814  and  a  five-year  period  between  1815  and 
1820,  and  the  fidl  publication  of  this  material  is  planned.  The  facsimile  pages 
contain  a  copy  of  the  royal  decree  establishing  the  Consulate  of  Buenos  Aires, 
January  30,  1794.) 

Jm  nacionnlidad  en  laa  Peituhliras  nmcricauox;  trabajo  compilado  por  el  ('entro 
de  estudios  de  derecho  internacional  publico  [del]  Instituto  argentino  de  dereclm 
internacional.  Buenos  Aires  [Peuser]  1936.  112  p.,  3  1.  23  cm.  Contents. — 

Los  sistemas  de  nacionalidad:  El  jus  .soli;  el  jus  sanguinius. — Exten.sirtn  de  la 
nacionalidad.  —  Mijos  de  diplomaticos. —  Bmieficio  de  la  nacionalidari  en  el 
pa.saporte. — Coidlictos  de  nacionalidad. — Nacionalidad  <le  la  mujer  casada. — 
Nacionalidad  de  los  menores.  lYTdida  de  la  nacionalidad. — Renuncia  a  la 
naturalizacion. — Readquisicidn  de  la  nacionalidad. —  Requisitos  para  obtener  la 
carta  de  ciudadania. — .\nexos.  [This  work  was  compiled  as  an  aid  to  the  Inter- 
.\merican  conference  for  the  maintenance  of  |>cacc  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  sum.'^ 
up  in  the  first  part  the  constitutional  articles,  laws,  treaties  and  other  regulations 
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(jf  the  various  American  Repui)lics  on  the  important  question  of  nationality,  and 
in  the  section  entitled  “Anexos”  gives  the  full  text  of  such  regulations,  arranged 
by  country,  with  international  conventions  placed  last.] 

liochas  oleigenas  do  Brasil  e  sen  aproveitamenlo,  pelo  chimico  S.  Froes  Abreu. 

.  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro  [Irmaos  Pongetti]  1936.  159  p.,  2  1.  illus.,  plates,  maps, 

tables,  diagrs.  23J4  cm.  ((Publica<;^ao  do]  Ministerio  do  trabalho,  industria  e 
commercio,  Instituto  nacional  de  technologia.)  (In  the  brief  English  summary 
of  this  work  attached  to  the  Portuguese  text  the  author  states:  “This  work 
contains  a  summary  of  authorised  information  respecting  the  existence  of  oil 
■shale  in  Brasil  together  with  remarks  on  the  problem  of  its  utilisation.”  He 
tells  of  the  occurrence  of  the  schLsts  in  various  sections  of  Brazil,  of  the  different 
types  of  oil-bearing  rocks,  and  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  schist-extraction 
industry  in  Brazil. 

Almagro  y  sus  companeros,  por  Clabriel  Alvarez  O.  (Tacito)  .  .  .  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Imprenta  y  encuadernacion  Roma,  1936.  104  p.,  1  1.  cm. 

La  politico  internacional;  discursos,  mensajes,  cablegramas  y  otros  documentos 
del  Presidente  Lopez  sobre  asuntos  internacionales.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional 
1936.  3  p.  1.,  3-158  p.  24^  cm.  [President  Lojjez’ participation  in  the  interna¬ 

tional  relations  of  Colombia  extends  from  1930,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Colombian  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the  period  when  he  was 
Colombian  diplomatic  representative  in  Great  Britain,  and  during  his  tenure  of 
the  presidency,  since  August  1934.  This  collection  includes  addresses  on  such 
notable  events  as  the  Colombian-Peruvian  boundary  settlement,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  relations  of  Colombia  with  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  El  Salvador,  and  Central  America,  Colombia  and  the  Inter- American 
conference  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  relations  of  Colombia  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  address  of  the  President  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  coffee-grow'ers  conference.] 

Memoria  del  Ministro  de  relaciones  exteriores  al  Congreso  de  1936.  Bogotd, 
Imprenta  nacional  [1936]  xlix,  656  p.  fold.  tab.  24  cm. 

Lc  panamf.ricanisme  au  point  de  vue  historique,  juridique  el  politique  (cours 
profes.se  k  ITnstitut  des  hautes  etudes  internationales  de  I’l’niversite  de  Paris) 

[par]  J[esus]  M[an'a]  Yepes.  .  .  .  Preface  de  J.  G.  Guerrero .  Paris, 

Les  editions  internationales,  1936.  188  p.  25  cm. 

La  solidarite  continentale  aniericaine;  ses  origines  et  son  avenir  [par]  J[esus] 
Mfaria]  Yepes.  [Bruxelles,  M.  Wcissenbruch  s.  a.,  1936?]  cover-title,  35  p. 
inch  p.  1.  (port.)  24]4  cm. 

Los  presiipuestos  del  eslado;  andlisis  de  los  presupuestos  del  estado  desde  el 
establecimiento  de  la  Repiiblica,  por  el  Dr.  Rogelio  Pina  y  Estrada,  seguido  de 
un  estudio  cstatlistico  y  de  varies  articulos  de  orden  econdmico,  por  L.  V.  de 
.\bad.  [Habana]  Cultural,  S.  A.,  1936.  221  p.  tables.  24  cm.  [The  work  of 
Dr.  Pina  appeared  first  as  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Cuban  budget  in  the  Habana 
newspaper  Diario  de  la  Marina;  in  them  he  eon.sidered  the  financial  .status  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  legislative  and  executive  divisions  of  the  government,  in 
e.s|)ecial  the  several  ministries  of  the  federal  government.  The  latter  half  of  the 
work  contains  Sr.  .Vbad’s  contribution,  a  long  study  of  income  and  exiienditures 
of  the  State,  the  national  debt,  and  tables  showing  government  finances  from 
1909  to  date.] 

Fundamentos  de  una  civilizacidn  [por]  Fredrick  Norman.  [2.  ed.,  amplificada] 
Habana,  Talleres  tipogrdficos  de  Carasa  y  cfa.,  S.  en  C.,  1936.  472  p.  23  cm. 

Contents.- — pt.  I.  La  paz  social.- — pt.  II.  La  paz  internacional.  [Sefior  Norman 
dedicates  this  second  edition  to  the  Inter-American  conference  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace.  In  the  first  part,  social  peace,  he  deals  with  international  ques¬ 
tions  of  lalmr,  commerce,  finance,  and  other  social  topics.  In  the  second  part, 
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which  comprises  almost  four-fifths  of  the  whole  work,  he  considers  relations  and 
organizations  for  international  peace,  pacifism  and  pacifistic  measures,  and  writes 
brief  chapters  on  all  sections  of  the  world  and  their  contributions  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  today.  The  section  on  America  contains  divisions  for  each  country  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.] 

Album  de  oro  de  la  liepiiblica  domitticana.  .\ntonio  M.  Monteagudo,  director 
t^cnico.  Antonio  EscAmez,  director  artistico.  [La  Habana,  Sindicato  de  artes 
grdficas  de  La  Habana,  S.  A.]  1936.  [316]  p.  illus.,  2  plates  (1  col.),  photos., 

ports.,  maps,  tables,  diagrs.  31x47  cm. 

Album  de  Guatemala  (2.  ed.)  realizado  y  dirigido  por  Julio  Alberto  Rubio.  .  .  . 
Guatemala,  Talleres  Gutenberg,  1937.  [130]  p.  illus.  (photos.)  31cm. 

Pax  americana;  articles,  discours,  conferences  et  autres  documents  relatifs  a 
I’idde  interamericaine.  1895-1936.  Par  Felix  Magloire.  .  .  .  Port-au-Prince, 
Imprimerie  M.  Gachette,  1936.  1  p.  1.,  xvii,  3-94  p.  incl.  plates  (port.,  2  facsims.) 

21J4  cm. 

The  Harkness  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Documents  from  early  Peru: 
the  Pizarros  and  the  Almagros,  1531-1678.  [Publication  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Division  of  manu.scripts,  Harkness  collection.]  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1936.  xi,  253  p.  26  cm. 

La  constitucidn  uruguaya  de  1934,  por  el  Dr.  Jose  Salgado.  .  .  .  Montevideo, 
“Casa  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos”,  S.  .4.,  1936.  248  p.  23J^  cm.  [Dr.  Salgado  is  a 

professor  at  the  University  in  Montevideo.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1917  and  of  1934,  which  approved  the  projects  of 
constitution  presented  in  those  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  long  history  of 
Uruguay,  among  other  works.  In  this  study  of  the  new  constitution,  the  text  of 
which  he  includes  as  an  appendix,  he  summarizes  the  constitutions  of  1830  and 
1917  and  discusses  each  section  of  the  1934  constitution,  supplementing  his  state¬ 
ments  with  extracts  from  addresses  and  w'orks  of  other  Uruguayan  statesmen, 
some  of  whom  were  also  members  of  the  National  Constitutional  Convention.] 

Estudio  sobre  la  letra  de  cambio  en  el  codigo  de  comercio  venezolano  [por  el]  Doctor 
Carlos  Morale.s.  .  .  .  Caracas,  Editorial  Sur-.\merica,  19,35.  3  p.  1.,  [5]- 

183  p.  23  cm.  [The  sections  on  bills  of  exchange  compose  articles  415  to  487  of 
the  Venezuelan  commercial  w>de.  Though  Professor  Morales  states  that  he  is 
writing  this  stud}’  primarily  for  the  use  of  his  students,  its  thoroughness  will  n»ake 
it  an  aid  to  all  others  intereste<l  in  the  commercial  law  of  V'enezuela.] 

The  Southwest  in  internatwnal  affairs;  proceedings  of  the  third  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  Institute  of  public  affairs,  auspices  Carnegie  endowment  for  international 
peace,  Dallas,  Texas.  Edited  by  S.  D.  Myres,  Jr.  [Dallas]  Published  for  the 
Institute  by  The  .4rnold  foundation,  .Southern  Methodist  university,  1936. 
xvi,  219  p.  23)^  cm. 

Tlie  following  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  in  the 
Library  for  the  first  time: 

Boletin  del  in.'ttituto  de  cultura  latino-americana.  Buenos  .Vires,  1937.  .\no  1, 
11“  1,  enero,  1937.  8  ji.  7^4x10^4  ein.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  .Vrturo  Gimi’uiez 

Pastor.  .Vddre.ss:  Florida  691,  Buenos  .Vires,  .\rgentina. 

Indice;  drgano  informativo  bimestral  tie  la  biblioteca  publica  de  la  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Ia  Plata.  I.,a  Plata,  19,36.  .Vno  2,  n“  10-11,  septiembre-diciembre, 
1936.  [16]  p.  22J^x28  cm.  Bi-monthly.  .Vddress:  Universidad  Nacional  de  Ia 
Plata,  I>a  Plata,  .Vrgentina. 

Labor  gul/ernativa.  Mendoza,  1936.  n"  8,  .septiembre  y  octubre,  19.36.  277  p. 

illus.,  17x25  cm.  Bi-monthly.  .Vddress:  Mendoza,  .Vrgentina. 
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Kevista  musical  argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Auo  1,  n”  1,  marzo,  1936. 

8  p.  16x23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Rodolfo  Barhacei.  Address:  Pasteur  111, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Revista  penal  y  penitenciaria;  6rgano  de  la  direccidn  general  de  institutoa 
penales.  Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Ano  1,  n"  1,  julio-septiembre,  1936.  266  p. 
illus.,  18x26  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Penitenciaria  Nacional:  Las  Heras  3400, 
Buenos  .\ires,  Argentina. 

Vida  de  hoy.  Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Ano  1,  n“  1,  octubre,  1936.  16  p.  23x31 
cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Manuel  I’garte.  Address:  San  Martin  365,  Buenos 
.\ires,  Argentina. 

R.  A.  E.,  Boletim  da  reparti^ao  de  aguas  e  esgotos.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  Anno  1, 
n"  1,  novembro,  1936.  100  p.  diagrs.  tables.  18x27  cm.  Irregular.  Editor: 

Omar  de  Paula  Assis.  Address:  Secretaria  de  viagao  e  obras  publicas,  Rua 
Riachuelo  25,  1“  andar,  Sfio  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Boletim  da  secretaria  geral  de  saude.  e  assistencia.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1936.  Anno  2, 
n“  2,  15  de  julio,  1936.  472  p.  illus.  19x27  cm.  Irregular,  .\ddress:  Rua 
Alvaro  Alvim  33-37,  Edificio  Rex,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Terra;  orgiio  ohcial  do  gremio  Gustavo  D’Utra.  Bahia,  1936.  Ano  1,  n®  1, 
outubro  1936.  32  p.  16x23  cm.  .\ddress:  Escola  .\gricola  da  Bahia,  Bahia, 
Brasil. 

Anales  J uridico-Sociales.  Facultad  de  ciencias  juridicas  y  sociales  de  la  Univcr- 
sidad  Catdlica.  Santiago.  Aflo  1,  n®  1,  primer  semestre,  1936.  310  p.  18}^^x26Ji 
cm.  .Semi-annual.  Address;  .\v.  Bernardo  O’Higgins  340,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Instituto  de  Fomento  Minero  e  Industrial  de  Antofagasta  [Boletin].  .Antofagasta. 
-Ano  1,  n®  1,  junio  1936.  73  p.  1811^x27  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Latorre  446 
452,  .Antofagasta,  Chile. 

Economla  y  finanzas  (Ob.servador  internacional).  Santiago,  1937.  .Aflo  1, 
n"  1,  enero,  1937.  64  p.  19x2414  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Boris  Shatzky. 
-Address:  Calle  Xueva  York  52,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Gaceta  historica;  centro  de  historia  del  Norte  de  Santander.  San  Jos<5  de 
Ciicuta,  1936.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  abril-junio,  1936.  73  p.  17x24  cm.  Quarterly. 

•Address:  San  Jos6  de  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

Revista  de  la  Academia  colomhiana  de  ciencias  exactas,fisicas  y  nalurales.  Bogota. 
1936.  Vol.  1,  n®  1,  octubre-diciembre,  1936.  91  p.  plates.  24’'2x31  cm. 

Quartcrlj'.  Address:  Ministerio  de  educacidn  nacional,  Bogotii,  Colombia. 

Revista  de  la  facultad  de  bachillerato.  Cartagena,  1936.  .Aflo  1,  n®  1,  diciembre, 
1936.  75  p.  1614x32  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  I'niversidad  de  Cartagena, 

Cartagena,  Colombia. 

Revista  geogrdfica  de  Colombia;  organo  del  instituto  geogriifico  militar. 
Bogotd,  1936.  .Aflo  1,  n®  1,  noviembre,  1936.  SO  p.  illus.  2114x30  cm. 
Monthly.  .Address:  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Gaceta  historica;  centro  de  historia  del  Norte  de  Santander.  San  Jos^  (le 
Cucuta.  .Aflo  1,  n®  1,  abril-junio  1936.  73  p.  17x2314  cm.  Quarterly.  Address: 
San  Jos6  do  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

Revista  Cultural;  drgano  de  la  Direccidn  de  educacifln  del  Tolima.  Ibagu6. 

Tomo  2,  n®  16-18,  junio-agosto  1936.  77  p.  16x24  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor: 

Eduardo  Martinez  Esponda.  .Address:  Direcci6n  de  Educacidn  Piiblica.  Ibague, 
Columbia. 

Revista  Postal  y  Telegrdfiea;  organo  del  Ministerio  de  correos  y  tel4grafos. 

Bogota.  Aflo  23,  n®  107,  julio  1936.  80  p.  17x24  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

.Alonso  .Arag4n  Q.  Address:  Bogotii,  Colombia. 

Revista  de  los  Archives  Nacionales.  San  Jos^.  Aflo  1,  n®  1-2,  noviembre- 
diciembre  1936.  115  p.  17x25)4  cm.  Bi-monthly.  E<litor:  Ricardo  Ferndndez 
Guardia.  Address:  Apartado  Letra  I.L,  San  Josd,  Costa  Rica. 
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Educacidn;  6rgano  de  la  asociacidn  de  inspectores  y  de  visitadores  escolares  de 
Costa  Rica.  San  Jos6, 1936.  Tomo  6,  n®  33,  septiembre,  1936.  [63]  p.  15Hx22H 
cm.  Addres-s:  San  Jos#,  Costa  Rica. 

Revista  de  tuberculosis;  6rgano  oAcial  del  consejo  nacional  de  tul)erculosi8  de 
la  Republica  de  Cuba.  Habana,  1937.  Afto  1,  n°  1,  enero,  1937.  184  p. 

plates.  17J^x26  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Reina  96,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Antiairea;  6rgano  o6cial  del  regimiento  Xo.  1,  Maceo.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1936 
Ano  1,  n®  8,  octubre  1936.  36  p.  illus.  24x31  cm.  Address:  Cuartel  “Mon- 
cada”,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Renacimiento  Agrario;  peri6dico  de  informacion  dedicado  a  los  cafetaleros  de 
las  Villas.  Trinidad.  Ano  2,  n®  12,  diciembre  1936.  [16]  p.  23x30]^  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Pedro  J.  Panad#s.  Address:  Apartado  65,  Trinidad,  Cuba. 

La  cueva;  periddico  mcnsual  literario,  drgano  del  grupo  “La  Cueva.”  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  1936.  Ano  1,  n°  1,  diciembre,  1936.  12  p.  28x37  cm.  Monthly. 

Addre.ss:  19  de  Marzo  41,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  prevision  social,  trabajo,  agricultura  e  industrias. 
Quito,  1936.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  diciembre,  1936.  24  p.  22x30}<  cm.  Monthly. 
.\ddress:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Alas;  revista  de  literatura,  ciencias,  artes  y  variedades.  Quito,  nos.  2-3, 
julio-agosto  1936.  56  p.  illus.  28x38J^  cm.  Bi-monthly,  .\ddress:  Apartado 

579,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

El  Contador  Moderno;  contabilidad,  comercio,  industrias,  finanzas,  economia, 
Icgislacidn.  San  Pedro  Sula.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  noviembre  1936.  36  p.  15x22  cm. 
Monthly.  Editor:  Tomds  Calix  Moncada.  Address:  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 

Zambrano;  publicacidn  nacionalista.  Tegucigalpa,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  31  de 
enero,  1937.  24  p.  22x30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jacobo  V'.  Cdrcamo. 

Address:  Imprenta  Calderrtn,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Boletin  comercial:  drgano  de  la  camara  nacional  de  comercio  e  industria  de 
Mazatldn.  Mazatldn,  1937.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  enero  12,  1937.  12  p.  21x28  cm. 

Monthly.  Address:  Mazatldn,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Letras  de  Mixico;  gaeeta  literaria  y  artfstica.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  n°  1,  15 
de  enero,  1937.  8  p.  30x41  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Editor:  O.  G.  Barreda. 

.\ddress:  .4partado  postal  1994,  Mdxico,  D.  F.,  Mdxico. 


madeira-mamorE  railroad 


Erratum. — On  p.  234  of  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  read; 
“The  Madeira-Mamor6  line  was  completed  in  1912  in  accordance  [ 
with  this  promise.”  Through  a  typographical  error  the  date  was  f 
given  as  1913. 
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